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NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 
March 21-27 


National Wildlife Week this year begins with the first day of Spring, March 21, and 
marks the start of the second decade of such observances sponsored by the National 
Wildlife Federation. The late Franklin Delano Roosevelt proclaimed in 1938 the first 
Wildlife Week and, in his proclamation, appealed to the Nation’s citizens to recognize 
the importance of conservation and urged our people to work for the protection and 
preservation of “the denizens of field, forest and water.” 

Wildlife Week is actually only a part of a year-long, never-ending educational program 
now being vigorously pursued in all sections of this country by the Wildlife Federation 
and all organizations interested in the conversation of our wildlife resources. Neverthe- 
less, it is the one time of the year in which a concentrated attempt is made to focus 
national attention on natural problems—problems that are growing more complex each 
year, proklems that are becoming more widely recognized, and, finally, problems which 
demand accurate and urgent answers if this country is to maintain its high standards 
of life. 

For several decades we have been digging deeper and farther into our storehouse of 
natural resources. Four billion tons of soil are being eroded away each year; our forests 
are being cut down fifty percent faster each year than we can grow them; our waters 
are getting more and more polluted; and the drain on other resources is equally appalling. 

This week was therefore inaugurated to bring out these facts to the average American 
in the trust that the challenge to his good sense will bring about an approach to the 


solution of these menaces to our security as a nation. 


We Wish to remind you that THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE IS NOW AND WILL 
BE FROM NOW ON DEPENDENT ON THE WISE USE OF OUR NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION WEEK 
April 4-10 


The week of April 4 to 10 has been proclaimed as Pennsylvania Conservation Week. 
Like National Wildlife Week, it is designed to focus widespread attention on conservation; 
unlike Wildlife Week the purpose is to center interest primarily on conservation problems 
confronting those of us living in this Commonwealth. 


It is appropriate that Pennsylvania Conservation Week comes at a time of the year 
when most of us are more apt to think of the natural things in life rather than in the 
material. For in the Spring, the earth is re-awakened and the average person cannot 
help but become aware of the return of the birds, the turning color of the vegetation, the 
crystal gleaming of the rivers and streams as they lose their white mantles of ice and 
snow. And because of that inherent awareness, it is less difficult to awaken deeper 
meanings. 

We should make every effort to impress on Pennsylvanians, young and old, that it is 
from stream and earth that we derive our sustenance; it is from those birds and animals 
that we derive our clothing; and from the remains of their ancient forms that we derive 


the coal, natural gas, or petroleum products that give us our heat. 


It is not enough to merely awaken an interest in the sight of birds or creatures of the 
wild: of trees or plants of the outdoors. Rather, it is imperative that we stimulate an 
understanding of the deeper meaning of preserving and perpetuating our natural re- 
sources. We must impress the average Pennsylvanian with the importance of the non- 
apparent benefits—the value of birds as protection against widespread insect attacks on 
vital crops and trees; the value of trees and plants in controlling erosion; the necessity 
of maintaining clear waters; the effects of wastage of our soil and minerals. 

In short, we should stress the practical side of conservation as well as the esthetic in 
order that both future Pennsylvanians and Americans may enjoy not only the sight of 


these things but also their use. 
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By WILLIAM C. GRIMM* and RAYMOND M. 


N the January 1947 issue of the JOURNAL 

OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT, Mr. C. S. 
Johnson told about the successful establish- 
ment of a colony of the Canada Goose 
Branta canadensis) on the Seney National 
Wildlife Refuge which is located on the 
Upper Peninsula of the state of Michigan. 
According to Dr. Miles D. Pirnie (1938) ihe 
successful establishment of a breeding goose 
colony was made at the W. K. Kellogg Bird 
Sanctuary, at Battle Creek, on the Southern 


Peninsul: of the same state, almost two 
decades prior to the establishment of the 
Navy > ° 

Seney Refuge colony. It is perhaps not 


generally known that a 
colony ol 


successful breeding 
species of goose was also 
made at the Pymatuning State Game Refuge 
In Crawford County, Pennsylvania, about 
a year following the establishment of that 
at the Seney Refuge. The degree of suc- 
cess Which attended all three of these 
*xperiments to establish local breeding colo- 
nies of Canada Geese proves beyond a doubt 
that tis a highly adaptable species and 
that its breeding range can be artificially 
extended far beyond the limits of the present 
natural breeding grounds. 

The Pymatuning Reservoir 


this 


has 


was con- 


: Leade 
Survey of 
tor). 

bias Distric: ( 


‘ittman-Robertson 
nnsylvania Mammals 


Project 24-R-1. 
(southwest sec- 
me Protector, 


District F-6. 


structed, for the most part, in an extensive 


bog and swamp area near the headwaters 
of the Shenango River in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. It was built primarily to 


control the flow of water in the Shenango 
and Beaver Rivers, the water being im- 
pounded during periods of heavy run-off 
and released during dry periods. The main 
dam of this project is located a short dis- 
tance west of Jamestown in Mercer County. 
Near the town of Linesville, in Crawford 
County, a second dam constructed to 
carry a railroad and public highway across 
It became feasible, there- 


was 


the impoundment. 





Liberated geese first nested on the 
Pymatuning in the Spring of 1937. 


SICKLES** 


fore, to maintain a rather constant water 
level in the upper portion of the resevoir 
despite extreme fluctuation of the water level 


in the main portion of the impoundment 
and it was subsequently set aside as a 
game and waterfowl refuge. Flooding of 
the refuge portion of the area commenced 


in December 1933 and it was filled to capac- 
ity the following summer. Countless thou- 
sands of wild waterfowl, including numerous 
fiocks of Canada Geese, readily accepted the 
resting and feeding facilities by 
the new water area. Many species of wild 
ducks such as mallards, black ducks, 
winged teal, pintails, and gadwalls 
in goodly numbers and, strangely enough, 
a few ring-necked ducks, and 
ruddy ducks actually bred in the area. 

On August 27, 1936, thirty pinioned geese 
which the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
had received from Maryland were released 
in the refuge area. According to Mr. R. L. 
Fricke, of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, some of these geese nested 
during the spring of 1937. On October 13, 
1938 thirty more immature, hatchery-reared, 
geese were received from the Commission's 
Fisher State Game Farm and these were 
likewise pinioned and released on the refuge. 
In the years which followed many nests 
were found which were made by birds 


provided 


blue- 
nested 


redheads, 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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The 


North American Marsupial or 
ancient lineage whose young complete their development in a pouch on the mother's belly. 


only 


AN is a mammal, yet, no field of the 

natural sciences has been neglected as 
much as has the group of which man is a 
member. Bird clubs may be found on every 
hand, but how many of you have ever heard 
of a mammal club? 

To the uninitiated the word 
not convey very much. When one refers to 
mammals the word “animals” is almost in- 
variably used, although the latter is all- 
inclusive, i.e.. it embraces all forms of ani- 
mal life be it bird, reptile, protozoan or 
whale. Even the trained biologists may be 
guilty of this common blunder. 

The study of our furred and four-footed 
friends has been neglected both by the pro- 
fessional as well as by the amateur naturalist. 
As for the latter, few are aware of the 
amazing number of mammals that may be 
found in almost any locality. 

What were 
you looked 


mammal does 


your reactions the last time 
out into your backyard and 
spied a rabbit. It is safe to assume that 
they were pleasurable unless the culprit 
had recently razed your young pea plants 
or snapdragons or any of a hundred and one 
other kinds just for the sheer delight of 
feeling their crisp crunchiness. 

It is often considered more of a red letter 
event to common wild mammal than 
it is to spot any but the rarest birds. And 
the with birds, it all depends 
where the mammal is observed; spotting a 
wild elk in Pennsylvania is more of an 
achievement than seeing scores or 
hundreds in certain parts of Wyoming. 

A friend of discovered deer tracks 
searcely fifty from his back door. 
Since he lives less than a mile from the very 
center of the downtown districts of a fairly 
large city, he considered it worthy of record. 

The larger mammals like deer, bears, foxes, 
raccoons, and other of kindred size receive 
more than ordinary attention because of their 


see a 


as is case 


even 


mine 


yards 


size. Still, there are many smaller forms 
that are no less interesting and far more 
plentiful. 


A naturalist who has attained more than 


pouched mammal. 


The opossum is of very 


ordinary fame through his writings con- 
fessed that ke had never seen a live shrew. 
That is not so unusual considering that these 
lilliputs of the mammal clan spend most of 
their under the leaves, logs, 
rocks or other handy objects as well as in 
their more or extensive tunnels which 
they make not by digging, but by pushing 
the soft mold or -decaying surface 
vegetation. However, when one is encoun- 
tered out of its element the observer is 
usually in for a treat as the little fellows 
are practically fearless and extremely cur- 
ious although their movements are so light- 
ning fast as to preclude all but the most 
cursory observations. 


lives cover of 


less 


aside 


Shrews are among the smallest mammals 
in the world, taking at least nine of the 
long-tailed species to weigh one ounce. Yet, 
if their size was commensurate with their 
courage and ferocity, by comparison the most 
savage tiger, lion or grizzly would pale into 
insignificance. Here in Pennsylvania we 
have four species, the short-tailed, the East- 
ern masked, the smoky and the least mole 
shrew. 

What mammals lack in and 
they make up in extreme wariness, elusive- 
ness and intelligence. Few guides who have 
spent entire life times in wolf country have 
ever seen live wolves excepting in traps. In 
our stafe it is rare indeed when one sees a 
fox in his rambles through the woods and 
fields. Yet, foxes are among the most abun- 
cant and most widely distributed of our 
larger native mammals. 


song color 


Due to their high intelligence foxes ho!d 
their own and even increase in the face ot 
extraordinary efforts to curb their numbers. 
A few years ago here in Lawrence County, 
the hounds were hot on the trail of a red 
fox. A few minutes after the hounds had 
really opened up from my position atop a 
shallow railroad cut, I caught a motion from 
the corner of my eye. As I cautiously 
turned, the fox rounded a curve in the tracks 
trotting briskly atop a steel rail. I was so 
obsorbed by the clever performance that I 


MARCK 


forgot to shoot. The maneuver threw of 
the dogs long enough for Reynard to make 
good his getaway. Gray foxes are not as 
sagacious as their red cousins, but what they 
lack of this admirable trait they more than 
make up with their ability to climb trees, 
being the only member of the dog family 
capable of doing it. ; 

There are few mammals more cautious 
than an old boar woodchuck or groundhog, 
If you have ever watched one feed, yoy 
doubtlessly noted his alertness, sitting up 
between mouthfuls to look about with his 
beady eyes while the wriggling nose sampled 
the air; these precautionary tactics being 
usually alternated with spells of rapid masti- 
cation. 

Despite the wariness of both the foxes and 
woodchucks, it is not difficult to observe 
them. This is especially easy if a den con- 
taining young is located. Find a strategic 
point facing the den entrance and make 
vourself as inconspicuous and comfortable as 
possible. Don’t make the common mistake of 
getting too close to the den, a distance of 
fiffy yards not being too far if you are 
equipt with field glasses. 


NOTES ON SOME PEN 


By N. R. 


The woodchuck is one of our so-called 
sleepers, hibernating for the most part o 
five months. In our state their sleep is 
seldom unbroken, for in mild weather they 
will come out of their burrows to forage for 
the food which they are not always sue- 
cessful in finding. Expert observers declare 
that woodchucks would fare better if their 
long sleep would begin and end two 
three weeks later, and remain uninterrupted 
If a groundhog is dug up in the winter the 
creature is found to be stiff and cold and a8 
unresponsive as though it were dead. Bott 
the breathing and heart beat are scarcely 
noticeable, the latter being just enough 
keep the blood in circulation. 





The varying hare or snowshoe rabbit 


is brown in summer and_ white i 
winter. Unlike cottontail rabbits, 
young hares are fully furred and have 
their eyes open at birth. 
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Bats are the only mammals structually 
endowed with the power of flight. For that 
reason alone they are interesting. Add the 
various superstitions so prevalent about them 
together with their really remarkable adapta- 
tions and they become doubly interesting. 


It may come as a surprise to some to 
learn that eight species of bats are found 
within the confines of our commonwealth, 
namely, Georgia pygmy bat, New York 
pygmy bat, Say’s little brown bat, Leconte's 
little brown bat, large brown bat, silver black 
bat. red bat, and hoary bat; the last being 
the only migratory species. 


The bat’s skeleton is so nearly like the 
human skeleton that one may find almost 
all of the bones in both to be nearly identical. 
The bones found in the bat’s wing correspond 
to those in the human fingers, hand, and 
arm. All but the thumb bones are greatly 
elongated, the short thumb being provided 
¥ with a claw. 

In flying about in the dark bats must be 
credited with the use of the original radar 
principle. A supersonic squeak emitted by 
the creatures while in flight rebounds from 
ibjects and warns the bats of their presence. 





'SYLVANIA. MAMMALS 


' 


| CASILLO 


In radar electrical impulses are substituted 
for sound waves. 





Like all true mammals bats give birth to 
their young. For a few weeks after birth 
the mother hauls the youngsters about on 
her back or breast. As many as four may 
thus be carried although the usual number 
is but one or two. A few years ago while 
photographing a mother and her three young, 
I had an opportunity to make a few obser- 
vations. I found that the combined weight 
of the young exceeded that of their mother 
by half a gram, yet, she evinced slight diffi- 
culty in flying about. An eagle would be 
taxed to lift hut one-half of its own weight. 


The 


day after these observations were 








Shrews are the 
American Mammals. 
more than three 
Short tailed shrew 
mon in 


smallest North 
. Some are a bit 
inches long. The 
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A Flying Squirrel. 


is the original print from a negative taken by the writer in 


headed pin. 


made one of the little bats was found lying 
on the ground at the foot of the arbor where 
the mother was wont to hang. After being 
placed in a warm box the little fellow readily 
took milk from a doll’s nursing bottle. Two 
days later it was found dead, still clinging 
to the bottle of milk that it had been given 
but an hour before. The bottle was empty 
and the little bat’s abdomen was greatly 
swollen, so it is suspected that the baby 
died from an acute attack of inflation. 


All of the bats native to Pennsylvania are 
insect eaters. Indeed, few, if any birds, are 
more deserving of protection than the bats. 
They are known to eat more than one- 
hundred kinds of injurious insects. 


There are but few nature activities more 
interesting to watch than the aerial gyra- 
tions of a group of bats above the smooth 
waters of a quiet pond. Shortly before dusk 
bats emerge from their day time retreats 
and fly to a nearby pond. There an ob- 
server may not only witness their graceful 
convolutions as they chase their prey, but 
may also see them drink as they skim at 
high speed over the water’s surface, taking 
in water like the locomotive of a speeding 
nonstop train. 


Last summer it that 
decorative copper spheres at the ends of the 
roof ridges of the Pymatuning Museum 
building, were occupied by kat families. A 
family squabble resulting in one of the par- 
ticipants being pitched out the front «door 
disclosed the cosy hideout, and incidentally, 
launched the investigation of several other 
such retreats. 

While afield after the first snowfall this 
winter, I reached up to an old bird’s nest 
still clinging to the branch of a Scotch pine, 
to idly flick off the snow that was heaped 
on it, and received a surprise. 


was discovered the 


Scarcely had my hand touched the nest 
when a little creature popped out, scurried 
along the branch and down the trunk. It 


A dead specimen showing typical dense fur and fold of skin. 


This 


1916. The “eye” is a black 


was at once identified as a deer mouse and 
the precariously perched nest was its home. 
The fluffy snow heaped high on the struc- 
ture covered a rounded roof constructed of 
cattail down and other soft fibers. 


In rambles through frozen swamps one 
may encounter numbers of these made-over 
nests, the remodeling material usually con- 
sisting of cattail, milkweed or thistle down, 
soft mosses, and even fine grasses. 


After a newly fallen snow mice tracks 
running from one clump of frozen herbage 
to another are very attractive, reminding 
one of delicate fancywork on a snowy cover- 
let. Why these persistently hunted little 
mammals make these forays into the danger 
of the open is a mystery. If it was a matter 
of food wouldn’t they resort to their well 
stocked subterranean stores? Let’s say that 
the makers of these elfin trails seek the com- 
panionship of their fellows. 


Field mice are even more common than 
the deer or white-footed mice although they 
are not as large or as attractive as their 
woodland cousins. In walks with your dog 
through fields you have doubtlessly watched 
him enthusiastically root out freshly va- 
cated nests from clumps of grasses or push 
his nose along a recently used runway to 
the accompaniment of vigorous snorts. After 
the snows have disappeared it is easy to see 
that the runways lead to the 
burrows. 


entrances of 


Native mice are numerous both in species 
as well individual numbers. At least 
ten species are found in Pennsylvania alone. 
Under favorable conditions their numbers 
have been known to reach the proportions 
of a plague. In 1908 such a plague occurred 
in Nevada. In sections of that state 
the rodents were estimated at 10,000 to the 
acre! Fortunately, their numbers are kept 
in check by hawks, owls, weasels, foxes, and 
snakes. 


as in 


some 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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By COL. HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


State Archivist 


ITH the hand of all raised against them 

it is small wonder that by 1860 the 
panther had become a rarity in the Pennsyl- 
vania wilds. Three or four were the most 
killed in any one year from that date on 
until the final extermination. After 1860 they 
bred in three localities in the Commonwealth 
—in the Divide Region of Clearfield county, 
in Mifflin county, and at the headwaters of 
the Lehigh River. In Clearfield county they 
had the range, and most 
satisfactorily. There was an almost impene- 
trable evergreen forest at the head of Medix 
Run, which did not first feel the woodman’s 
axe until 1904, and which was a panther’s 
paradise. A few panthers bred there until 
about 1892. The cries of panthers and the 
howling of wolves could be heard there for 
some years after that. 

Sam Odin of Clifford, Susquehanna coun- 
ty, killed the last panther in the northern 
section in February, 1874. It is described as 
having been a superb male, red colored and 
weighing 153 pounds. Its measurements are 
not given. A female, which was with it es- 
caped, and is probably the same one which 
was killed by Thomas Anson, a coal-burner 
on the slope of the Pinnacle, in Northern 
Berks county, in August of that year. “For- 
est and Stream” gives the weight of this 
animal as 146 pounds, length 6 feet 5% 
inches. Measured in the study of the writer 
of this article, where it now reposes, it is 
exactly six feet six inches. The old hunters 
were not all “gross exaggerators” as some 
would have us think. 

The story of the killing of this panther is 
of more than passing interest. The coal 


widest increased 


burners lived in a shack on the East face of 
the Pinnacle, which is the highest point 
Berks County. Nearby is the celebrated 
“amphitheatre” where the Blue Mountains 
appear to form a horseshoe about the village 




























of Eckville and its surrounding fields. Trav- 
elers have compared it to the “Cirque é 
Gavarnie” in the Pyrenees. On several nights 
the coal burners heard the animal prowling 
about their premises, much to the terror 0 
their dogs. They supposed it to be a wild 
cat, as these animals were very plentiful 1 
the neighborhood. One evening Jacob Pfleg- 
er, one of the burners, went to a farm hous 
to get a pan of butter. It was dusk when he 
started for the shack, but he was able ® 
observe that he was being followed by | 
huge cat-like animal. He kept his nerve, al 
was gratified to find that the monster ceas® 
following him when it reached a large sprins 
There it began lapping up the water like « 
cat. He was unarmed, but at the shanty 
found one of his companions, Thomas Ap 
son, who owned a rifle. Anson is said to hare 
killed a panther in Wayne county, the les 
known in that section, in 1867. The two - 
returned to the spring, finding the panlié 
not far distant. Anson put several bulles 
into the brute’s body, ending its life. To 
day the spring has keen known a ©" 
Panther Spring.” It is a fine pool of srt 
end is along the mountain road betw? 
Windsor Furnace and Eckville. A sketch ¥ 
made of the spring by Artist C. H. Sheare! 





in August, 1912. How this panther a, 
into Berks county, where none of its 
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By WILBUR M. CRAMER 
Chief, Training Unit 


RIOR to the graduation of the fourth 

class of twenty-eight Student Officers 
from the Ross L. Leffler Training School on 
June 3, 1947, the Commission expanded its 
field service by authorizing the selection of 
one General Operations Assistant and one 
Special Services Assistant (either in predator 
control work or public relations work en- 
tirely) in each of the seven field divisions. 
Men were promoted from the ranks to fill 
these positions. In addition, the death of 
Field Division Supervisor Davis, and retire- 
ments, added to the list of vacancies to be 
filled. Several other men will reach the re- 
tirement age within the next two years, so 
that the Commission has approved the en- 





rollment of another (the fifth) student class 
on June 1, 1948. 

Following World War II interest in con-~ 
servation activities and wildlife management 
work has increased by leaps and _ bounds. 
Apparently all States are having greater 
civilian armies of hunters in the field than 
ever before. It is almost a superhuman task 
for the Conservation Departments to cope 
with the rapidly expanding programs that 
are necessary if a supply of game is to be 
continued, especially with so many condi- 
tions prevailing that tend to minimize the 
prospects for game food and cover. 


The Training Unit already has in its files 





| interested in 


the names of several hundred men who are 
making application for the 
coming student class. Many Deputy Game 
Protectors and veterans will now be inter- 
ested in kecoming Game Protectors and mak- 
ing this important their life's 
work, 

In 1936 the Commission inaugurated a 
permanent Training School for the selection 
and training of salaried field personnel. This 
vocational training plan is known as an ap- 
proved merit system. Three student classes 
were enrolled and graduated prior to the 
ume the war compelled the Commission to 
close the school in March, 1942. When public 
ennouncement concerning the competitive 
examination for the first training class was 
made in May, 1936, 2255 inquiries were re- 
ceived from all parts of the Commonwealth. 
Of those inquiring for information, 948 filed 
formal applications for admission, and 428 
men from all walks of life qualified to take 
| the examination on June 20, 1936. Thirty- 
dpa — were selected, and 27 of 
i. vere graduated on March 15, 

The second e¢] 


profession 


men 


ass was chosen by the same 
method in the spring of 1937. Only 140 ap- 
plications were received, of which number 
19 qualified to participate in the examination. 





nia e actually appeared for the test 
une J, 1937, and 28 successfully passed 


bOIOl, 
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the written and rigid physical examinations 
and entered the school on June 20th. Twen- 
ty-five members of this group were gradu- 
ated from the schcol on March 15, 1938. 

By 1941 additiona! vacancies had occurred 
for various and the third student 
class was enrolled. There were 2356 printed 
brochures mailed in response to inquiries 
concerning the school. Three hundred seven- 
ty formal applications were filed, and of this 
number 306 qualified for the examinations; 
239 actually appeared for the tests, and 28 
men were selected following written, oral 
interview, and physical examinations to be- 
gin their training course on June 7, 1941. 
Because of the passage of the Selective Ser- 
vice Law, and the beginning of World War 
II on December 7, 1941, it was necessary to 
secure draft deferment for these men so that 
they might complete their training and thus 
be eligible for permanent employment by the 
Commission upon their return to civilian life. 
Twenty-four men were graduated on Febru- 
ary 28, 1942. The school was then closed for 
the duration of the war. Of the total of 76 
graduate Game Protectors, 10 have resigned 
to accept other employment. Forty-three 
men out of 69 served in the military forces, 
three of these men having resigned since 
their return to civilian life. Most of the men 
were either commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
State Civil Service Law, and in all fairness 


reasons, 





to the returning G. I.’s, the Commission wait- 
ed at least six months after hostilities ceased 
to reopen the school following the war years. 
On June 1, 1946, the fourth student class was 
enrolled to fill the gaps in the ranks, caused 
ky retirements, deaths, and _ resignations. 
There were 2602 brochures mailed to appli- 
cants, salaried field and Deputy 
Game Protectors. Two hundred seventy-two 
formal applications were received, and of this 
number 221 qualified for the examinations; 
183 actually appeared for the tests, and 30 
men were selected as a result of the com- 
bined examinations. Twenty-six of these 
men were World War II veterans. Twenty- 
eight men were graduated on June 3, 1947. 

The next class will consist of thirty stu- 
dents, selected on a statewide Those 
qualifying in a preliminary manner will be 
advised of their eligibility to take a competi- 
tive written examination to be given at the 
Commission’s headquarters at Harrisburg, 
covering the following subjects: Pennsyl- 
vania Geography, Pennsylvania History and 
Civics, Mathematics, English, Natural His- 
tory, Spelling, and Game, Fish and Forest 
Laws of Pennsylvania. 


officers, 


basis. 


Oral interviews will also be given those 
who successfully pass the written tests. The 
thirty men at the top of the list in these two 
examinations will be given a rigid physical 
examination by a registered physician ap- 


(Continued on Page 25) 











HEN and the 


the day’s hunt is 
guns have been stacked in a corner of 


over 


the kitchen, when the last bit of the eve- 
ning dinner has been chewed and swallowed 
and the men sit around the grateful warmth 
of the kitchen range while the women “redd 
up” the table, the time is at hand for the 
telling of stories in upstate homes. The 
night may be cold outside, but in the house 
there is heat and comfort—except when the 
conversation turns to Them and what They 
can do to wreck a hunting trip. A slight 
chill descends on the room when They are 
You see, They might be listening. 

“They” should always be spelled with a 
capital “T” because They are the malignant 


discussed. 


spirits that can make or break a hunter’s 
day. Many of the Pennsylvania-Germans 


Them, and in the powers of var- 
ious individuals to invoke Their aid in mak- 
ing a trip lucky or unlucky. 

In just such -surroundings—when the night 
is thick outside and the wind sets the win- 
dows to rattling slightly while the men talk 
I have listened stories in lonely 
farmhouses and in the towns as well. Heard 
thus, perhaps in a home nestling between 


believe 


to many 
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PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN HUNTING SUPERSTITIONS 


By BILL WOLF 


two grim hills, they don’t sound so unlikely, 
end the listener almost expects to hear the 
Wild Huntsman and his hounds riding noisily 
across the dark sky. In the light of the 
next morning, you realize that they are 
just superstitions; but for a while they seem 
very real. 

There is, for instance, the tale told by two 
brothers—relatives of mine, and elderly men 
when I first heard their experience. They 
were Pennsylvania Dutch from away back, 
believed in hexadoktors and powwow as well 
as witchcraft. It seems that they met a 
witch one day, and no amount of reasoning 
or argument could change their opinion. 

The brothers started out early one morn- 
ing on a squirrel hunt, and decided to try 
a grove of shellbark hickory trees on land 
where the owner had forbidden all hunting. 
They knew that they had no permission to 
hunt there, but hoped to sneak unseen among 
the hickories and shoot some gray squirrels. 

They were seen, however, and by the worst 
possible person, the landowner’s wife. As all 
good Pennsylvania-Germans know, it is un- 
lucky enough to meet any woman when 
going fishing or hunting; but this particular 
one had the reputation of being in league 
with the devil and an expert in witchcraft. 
She didn’t say anything, but simply stood on 
the porch and watched them silently as they 
hufrried self-consciously across a bit of ex- 
posed ground. 

Then they saw her take up one corner of 
her apron and start rolling it diagonally up 
to her waist, apparently muttering something 
at the same time. The two uneasy brothers 
got out of sight as quickly as possible, but 
before they 


they were apprehensive even 
started to hunt. Something was bound to 
happen. 


Happen it did. They picked out their 
spots and waited, some distance from each 


other. One soon saw a_ squirrel running 
along a branch and shot at it. The squire 
screamed. If you think a_ squirrel cant 


scream when wounded, you ought to hear 
one. The hunter fired again and the squire 
rocked as the shot hit it, but it only con- 
tinued running up and down the limb madly, 
shrilling its pain in a high-pitched screech 
He hit it again and the same insane Pel- 


formance went on. 


Thoroughly terrified, he left the spot, and 
the still living squirrel, and took up a new 
stand. The same thing happened there. He 
couldn't kill any of the squirrels that he hit 
and when he found his brother, the other 
gunner confessed with white face that he had 
the same experience. 


They got out of there—but fast. The! 
knew when they were licked, and they we 
licked in this case. How can any man sho 
squirrels which have been ferhexed? Te 
old woman had put a spell on them and ® 
squirrels were possessed of a devil, so ™ 
they wouldn’t die until the sun went dow 
no matter how often they were shot 
course, a non-believer in witchcraft me 
point out that it sounds like a perfect #” 
for a bad day’s shooting! 

This incident, which I heard related ™ 
times in all seriousness by the two pri 
pals, recalls a very similar superstite 
among the Pennsylvania-Germans, who : 
lieve that an evil woman can make @ & 
fail to shoot. In Pennsylvania-Germab ° 


, 














goes: “Wenn ebber uf me annere mann 
land schise get, brauch die frau wt ye 
land wunt juscht der schaerz iber di schult? 
schmeise, no get em jaeger’s gewer nét 0s 
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probably is faulty, but trans- 
lated broadly, it means: “Whenever some-: 
one trespasses on another’s land for the 
purpose of gunning, the farmer’s wife needs 
only to throw her apron over her shoulder 
and the hunter’s gun will miss fire.” 

In fact, there probably should be a law 
women and aprons because there is 
upstate involving 
that unfortunate combination. They say that 
if a woman rubs her apron over the nose of 
a hunting dog, it will be worthless all day. 

The feeling that to encounter a woman 
first thing when going fishing or hunting is 
unlucky is not confined to the Pennsylvania- 
Germans, but is common to many peoples. 
However, it is a quite common belief upstate 
and some of the oldtimers will go out of 
their way to avoid meeting a woman under 
such circumstances. Of course, women have 
been known to bring all kinds of bad luck 
to men, and this superstition may be simply 
an extreme manifestation of this age-old be- 


My “Dutch” 


against 


still a third superstition 


lief. 

The Pennsylvania “Dutch” belt runs from 
Adams and York counties in the south, 
north to about Carbon county, then south- 
Montgomery and Chester counties, 
then west to Adams county again. This 
makes a sort of triangle, a fertile triangle 
settled by German people soon after Penn 
opened his green woods to all races and 
creeds. Many of them were refugees from 
political and religious wars and_ trouble 
back in the Palatinate section of Germany. 
As most persons know, they are not the least 
bit “Dutch”, but are of German descent. 
They called themselves “Deutsch”, however, 
(meaning German) and they became the 
“Dutch” to their English-speaking neighbors. 
Few actual Holland Dutch families ever 
settled in Pennsylvania. 


east to 


They were enthusiastic hunters and fisher- 
men frem the beginning, just as they are 
today in the approximately fourteen counties 
where Pennsylvania “Dutch” is a more or 
less common language. They brought with 
them to this country their skill in making 
guns, and they also brought along their 
centuries-old superstitions. The same hard- 
headed Pennsylvania-German craftsmen 
who made the most important gun ever 
developed in this country (the “Kentucky 
rifle’, which was created in York, Lancaster, 
Reading and Allentown) also had a feeling 
that witches really lived and could influence 
the everyday life of men. When they first 
Came over, Germany as well as all of con- 
tinental Europe and the British Isles, was 
gripped by a fear of witches which led 
to the torture and death of thousands 
abroad, and to similar New 
England. The more “Dutch” at 


executions in 
temperate 
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“witches” after 
but they believed in them. 


least didn’t hang their 
lic trials, 

The legends and superstitions persist to 
this day, although the Pennsylvania “Dutch” 
of the younger generation are more inclined 
to believe only in good or bad luck signs 
and practices than in actual witchcraft, 
except in the more backward sections. For 
example, the legend of the Wild Hunstman 
and his Woosh Hounds has died out, al- 
though believed in by early German set- 
tlers here. Don’t ask what “woosh hounds” 
are because I don’t know, but that’s what 
they were called in the old stories. The 
legend came across from the Harz mountains 
in Germany. One Hans von Hackelnberg, 
a famous hunter of the area, came to his 
death from the tusk in the severed head 
of a wild boar he had killed, and his ghost 
was doomed to roam through the night 
skies with his ghostly pack of hounds making 
an uproar. There is little doubt that 
migratory flocks of wild geese, which sound 
much like dogs gabbling in the heavens, 
gave rise to this legend of the Wild Hunts- 
man of the Harz. 

Even if the Mad Jaeger, or Wild Hunts- 
man, no longer makes the night noisy over 
Pennsylvania, some beliefs as ancient as the 
one in him still persist. It would be hard 
to convince some of the older Pennsyi- 
vania-Germans that spells can’t be cast to 
harm a hunter or angler, and that there 
are counter-spells to use against these evil 
things. 


these 
been easy 


Guns 
superstitions. 


many of 
have 


naturally figure in 
It seems to 


for a witch to cast a spell on a gun so 
it wouldn't shoot right, as mentioned be- 
fore. The victims of such devilish ma- 


chinations had ways to fight back, however. 

For 
against 
lief that a 
swabbed inside 


there was a_ preventive 
witchcraft. There an old be- 
new gun barrel should be 
with the heart of a_ bat, 
and thereafter it would hit anything at 
which it was aimed, no matter what witch- 
craft was used against it. If, however, this 
simple precaution wasn’t taken and_ the 
gun was bewitched, the ferhexed weapon 


instance, 
was 
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1M SITTING UNDER 
pub- could be loaded with a bullet of hair and 
the witches’ charm would be broken. This 


dates back to muzzle-loader days, of course, 
and wouldn’t be very practical with metallic 
cartridges or modern shotgun shells, 


Running water was a terrible stymie to 
witches. They couldn’t even cross it, which 
partly explains the following belief: If the 
hunter took a bewitched gun and laid it in 
a stream, the witch who had cast the spell 
wouldn’t be able to “pass her water” until 
she came to the gun owner, begged his for- 
giveness and offered to remove the charm. 


Pins or nails put on a gunstock in the 
form of a cross would counteract any witch 
charm against the weapons. There are 
various other more or less associated be- 
liefs concerning guns. Some Pennsylvania 
“Dutch” believe that the first shot from 
a new gun will not hit or kill whatever it 
is aimed at—and 


it usually doesn’t because 
the new owner isn’t acquainted with his 
weapon. And did you know that if you 


count your shells before going hunting you 
will be unlucky, because They might re- 
sent your confidence in getting so many 
shots? If two hunters’ guns accidentally 
bump together, “it’s a sign” that the men 
will hunt together next season. 


A surefire method of discovering a witch, 
whether she has hexed a gun or a 
hold, involves the use of a gun. Load a 
gun with a dime, shoot it at a picture of 
the suspected witch which you have drawn, 
and the spot where it hits the picture will 
correspond to the devil’s mark on the body 


house- 


of the witch. Then, all you have to do 
is to find a woman with this mark. Here 
we have an ancient belief that the devil 


puts his tag on a woman who has sold her 
soul to him, in the form of a “witches’ mark” 
or a “devil’s teat”. No instructions are given 
in case the gauge of the gun won't take a 
dime, so I suppose owners of 20, 28 and 
410 guns must go without this infallible 
witch finder. 


Among miscellaneous hunting  supersti- 
tions common upstate are these: It is un- 
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More and more landowners 


are farming on the 


contour. 


THE COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME PROGRAM MOVES FORWARD 


ORE favorable progress was made in 

expansion of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission’s Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
gram and development of project areas dur- 
ing 1947 than in any previous year since ihe 
plan was inaugurated in 1936. 

Progress in expansion is indicated by the 
much larger number of farmer-cooperators 
and the greatly increased farm acreage cov- 
ered by lease agreements with them over 
that of any previous year. Development oi 
project areas, especially in connection with 
soil erosion control and wildlife habitat im- 
provement, became more intensive. The 
step-up of both expansion and development 
activities was due to strenuous efforts on 
the part of the Commission’s salaried per- 
sonnel and the assistance of interested sports- 
groups. Even greater expansion and 
development activities have been made pos- 
sible for 1948 by a Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration Project which became operative 
Jate in 1947 

After conducting the program for nine 
years, it was definitely determined that co- 
operating farm-owners and tenants were 
materially benefitted in various ways, espe- 
cially by reduction of thoughtless or reckless 
hunting; and that hunters likewise bene- 
fitted, particularly through an increase in 
open hunting territory by inclusion within 
project areas of many farms _ previously 
posted against hunting. 

It has also kecome clearly evident that 
sound agricultural practices are likewise ef- 


men’s 


By JOHN J. SLAUTTERBACK 


fective game management measures, and that 
the program is unquestionably producing 
im proved relations between hunters and 
farmers. Unselfish cooperation between the 
two, with a reasonable amount of aid from 
the Commission, certainly should result in 
improved hunting conditions without inter- 
ference with farm crop production. 

Upon reviewing the program’s accomplish- 
ments, the Commission in 1945 decided to 
greatly expand it, and to place special em- 
phasis on aiding farmers to adopt the best 
possible soil-saving and _ crop-producing 
measures. A goal of 1,000,000 acres within a 
few years was set; the ultimate goal may 
be upwards of 2,000,000 acres. Two tech- 
nically trained men were employed to aid 
cooperating farmers to adopt wise land-use 
practices: 

Prior to the Commission’s action in 1945, 
cooperative projects were permissible only 
of the State’s 67 counties. They are 
now permissible Statewide, but restricted to 
good general crop-farming territory in close 
proximity to heavily populated areas where 
a considerable proportion of the farms have 
regularly been posted against hunting. 

The General Assembly in 1945 recognized 
the importance of this program ky giving’ it 
a more clearly defined legal status. The law 
now provides that a cooperative project shail 
comprise at least 1000 acres of contiguous 
farms, and that not more than one-third of 
the total acreage may be set apart as game 
refuges and safety zones, the remaining two- 


in 27 


thirds or more to be open to public hunting. 

Safety Zones, provided for in the Game 
Law, are popular with all farmers due to 
protection afforded human beings and farm 
livestock within 150 yards of occupied build- 
Since all such zones are carefully and 
conspicuously posted by the Commission 
within Cooperative Farm-Game Projects, 
they have proven to be a decidedly valuable 
feature of the program. Recognizing thi, 
the General Assembly in 1945, on the advice 
of the Commission and sportsmen, greatly 
strengthened the law. It is now not only 
illegal to shoot deadly firearms within Safety 
Zones, but also unlawful to hunt for, pursue 
disturb or otherwise chase any wild animé! 
or bird within such zones without specifi 
advance permission of the owner or occupat 
of the building or buildings. Most hunters 
carefully observe these legal restrictions. 

Lack of manpower during the recent wé 
bogged down the program to an appreciab!* 
extent, but new life was put into it in 19 
At the end of that year 70 project ares 
totalling 182,550 acres, were in operation 
They comprised 2280 farms, and lease age 
ments were in effect with 2391 cooperatiné 
farm-owners and tenants. 


ings. 


Much better over-all progress was made 
last year despite the fact that several pro): 
ects were discontinued, having proven U 
satisfactory, and many agreements for farms 
in other projects were cancelled for one 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


PRESCRIPTION FOR WILDLIFE 


By DR. IRA N. GABRIELSON 


President, Wildlife Management Institute 


HE pattern for wildlife resources man- 
[Sasa has been successively based on 
different Each method has had its 
enthusiastic supporters, all sure that their 
plan provided the sure-fire method to make 
the dream of endless hunting and _ fishing 
sport come true. 

One after another, restrictive legislation, 
artificial propagation and stocking, and ref- 
uges, to mention only three of the more 
important, have been on trial and found 
wanting. No one of these methods for in- 
creasing stocks of fish and wildlife have been 
“the answer,” but all remain and probably 
will remain as useful tools of proper man-: 
agement. 

Certainly no thinking sportsman can _ be- 
lieve that it will ever be possible to do with- 
out laws governing the human harvest of 
natural resources. The type and degree of 
regulation may change from year to year 
but game law enforcement will always be 
a part of the management program. 

Likewise. few successful management 
plans, and no successful restoration pro- 
gram, have been put into operation without 
furnishing sanctuary for breeding stocks. 
There is little doubt that refuges, both formal 
and otherwise, will always be used in game 
management. 

Neither is there much doubt that restock- 
ing will remain a useful and, under certain 
circumstances, an important tool in man- 
agement. 


ideas. 


The latest and, so far as it has been tried, 
the most effective method of producing game 
and fish is restoration of proper living con- 
ditions for them. We must reverse the idea 
in Ding’s cartoon, “How Man Does Improve 
on Nature,” building back environment as 
we vigorously preserve that which still ex - 
ists. We must increase the homes for wild- 
life if we are to increase the amount annually 
produced. 

By development of new environment more 
game and fish can be produced each year at 
less cost than any other method yet found. 
It is Nature’s way of producing wildlife and 
it has the enormous additional advantage of 


fitting in well with the vitally important 
program of soil conservation and manage- 
ment. It is not possible to practice good 
land Management and reduce destructive 
frosion without producing better food and 
Cover conditions for many species of wild- 
life, 

Soil and water are the two most vital 
resources of this nation and _ their proper 
management is of vital concern to every 
citizen. The retention and_ best manage- 
ment of the fertile soils and the greatest 
Possibl : 


P € utilization of the biological produc- 

ave Capacity of the water is of increasing 

necessity to the maintenance of national 

health and prosperity. 

P eines ieee of the important products 

a peke a — It cannot be produced 
(t lands or in sterile and polluted 





(Editor's Note: Dr. Gabrielson is 
former Chief of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. He is one of the out- 
standing conservation authorities in the 
world and author of several books and 
countless articles on wildlife conserva- 


water in any greater abundance than do- 
mestic crops and livestock could be pro- 
duced under the same unfavorable condi- 
tions. 


Wildlife is dependent entirely on the right 
environment; in other words, on _ suitable 
cover (living quarters) and food at all times 
of the year. Without such environment it 
cannot long survive; with it, annual crops oi 
wildlife can continue to be produced. There- 





tion.) 








game program. 
This concept is the very 
wildlife production, 


fore, the preservation of suitable environ- 
ment and its restoration where it is now 
lacking are fundamental in any fish and 


basis of continued 
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JAY C. GILFORD 
New Director of the Bureau of Field Manage- 


ment, Mr. Gilford is well-known to Pennsyl- 
vanians as the former Supervisor of the Com- 
mission’s Field Division “B.” On January 16, 
when his new appointment became effective, he 
had completed 24 years of full-time service with 
the Game Commission. He was first named a 
Deputy Game Protector in 1923 and has had 
vast experience in Commission activities. Mr. 
Gilford succeeds the late R. A. McCachran. 


1948 Wildlife Poster Stamps Ready 


The 1948 wildlife conservation stamps are 
ready for distribution according to David A 
Aylward, president of the National Wildlife 
Federation which has issued the stamps each 
year since 1938. There are 36 stamps on the 
year’s sheet and they depict mammals, birds, 
fish, trees, and wildflowers in all their beau- 
tiful color. Walter Weber, one of America’: 
foremost nature artists did the original paint- 
ings from which the were 


Stamps repro- 


duced. 


These stamps are the Federation’s princi- 


pal source of income. They sell for one 
dollar a sheet. This is the eleventh annual 
distribution of conservation stamps. To date 
there has been depicted over 400 species of 


the flora and fauna of America. 


Television Broadcast at North 
American Wildlife Conference 


An elaborate television broadcast will high 
light the annual banquet of the Thirteenth 
North American Wildlife Conference, it was 
stated today by the Wildlife Management 
Institute which sponsors this international 
assembly. The Conference, it was recalled, 
will be held at the Hotel Jefferson in St. 
Louis on March 8, 9, and 10, 1948. 


The complete television broadcast will be 
photographed and put on the air from the 
banquet chamber, the Institute stated, and 
those in attendance will get to see both the 
making of the broadcast as well as the fin- 
product as it appears on television 
screens in homes over the country. Station 
KSD-TV will move its technical facilities 
into the grand ballroom of the Jefferson 
where the feature will be presented follow- 
ing the dinner. The annual banquet custom- 
arily is held on the second evening of the 
3-day Conference and will be staged on 
Tuesday evening, March 9th. The broadcast- 
ing hour will be announced later. 


ished 


Advance hotel reservations indicate that 
the forthcoming Conference will be one of 
the largest conservation meetings ever held 
in the Middle West, Institute officials said. 
Reservations for hotel rooms should be maii- 
ed directly to the WMI Housing Bureau, St. 
Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau, St. 
Louis 1. The Conference registration desk 
opens Sunday evening, March 7, when ban- 
quet tickets can be purchased. 





WAS THAT SHOT LEGAL? 


In response to numerous letters 
and phone calls we wish to correct 
a misunderstanding of the caption 
describing a bear picture which ap- 
peared on Page 24 of the January 
issue. The 325 pound bruin pictured 
was killed with one shot from a .22 
cal. rifle, the legality of which lies 
in the fact that it was a center-fire 
high-power’ _ cartridge. Rim-fired, 
low velocity .22 cal. cartridges are 
not legal in Pennsylvania. 

















CARL C. 


STAINBROOK 


The advancement of Mr. Stainbrook to the 
position of Supervisor of Field Division “B” with 
headquarters at Forty Fort was announced late 
in January. In his new capacity Mr. Stainbrook 
will be in charge of the Commission’s field ad- 
ministrative work in nine northeastern counties, 
embracing 20 of the 150 field districts. Previous 
to this new advancement, he was General 0p- 
erations Assistant to Supervisor Thomas Bell of 
Field Division “G.” 


Arizona Elk Hunters Meet Success 

Elk hunters were able to achieve a hunter 
success of better than 30% during the 1M 
Arizona, O. N. Arringto! 


open season in 


Big-Game Supervisor, reported. 


Arrington said that the highest hunte!- 
success occurred in the Coconino and Si 


ry : . e- ws 
greaves National Forests where winter sn? 


concentrated the elk herds in a small pe 


P jac: 
centage of their normal range and also ™ 
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tracking easy. Sitgreaves Forest hun 
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were 31% successful, while of those 
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hunted the Coconino National Forest, 


half came home with an elk. 
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Californians Spend Nearly $600 
Each Annually for Hunting 
and Fishing 


The average hunter of big game in Cali- 
fornia spends about $575 a year for his 
hunting and fishing, according to a recent 
poll by the U. S. Forest Service. 

This conclusion was determined by ana- 
lyzing several hundred return post cards 
from sportsmen selected at random from 
the registers of deer hunters in the National 
Forests in California during 1946. 

Mr. Average Deer Hunter reports spend- 
ing $270 a year for ammunition, boat rental, 
guides and pack stock, club dues, food, meals, 
lodging, liquor, field clothes, ete. In addi- 
tion. he travels 2,235 miles, which at a cost 
of 5c per mile, would total $112. He invests 
$504 in guns, camping equipment, and fish- 
ing tackle. If this equipment lasts an average 
of seven years, he would be investing $72 
per year—making his total annual bill $454. 

The statistics reveal that the average deer 
hunter in the National Forests is a versatile 
sportsman. He reports spending 14 days an- 
nually on his big game hunts, 4!2 days 
hunting pheasants and quail, 334 days hunt- 
ing ducks and geese, and more than 10 days 
fishing. He is also an extensive traveler, 
covering 1087 miles for big game, 314 miles 
for pheasant and quail, 270 miles for ducks 
and geese, and 564 miles for fishing. 

Although final figures are not yet avail- 
able for the number of big game hunters 
in California last year, a recent estimate 
set 270,000 as a reasonable total. On the basis 
of $454 for annual expenses, the actual ex- 
penditures by this class of hunter approach 
$125,000,000, which places this form of rec- 
reation definitely in the category of big 
business. And to enjoy their favorite sport 
the same deer hunters report average wage 
losses of $119 while hunting and fishing. 
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Proving there is beauty in conservation, these seven young ladies, Secretaries from the 


Commission’s Field 
Harrisburg. 


Bungard, “G;" Lois Thomas, “E.” 


ALASKA FUR-SEAL SKINS UP 20 
PERCENT AT FALL AUCTION 


Lively bidding for Government-owned 
Alaska fur-seal skins at the fall auction held 
in St. Louis on October 6 by the Fouke Fur 
Company resulted in an average price in- 
crease of 19.5 percent over last April’s auc- 
tion, the Fish and Wildlife Service an- 
nounced today. 

Because of the new fashion trend to longer 
coats, the large matara sealskins were in 
particular demand and sold at $123 each, the 
highest price paid in 27 years. 

The average price for the entire offering 
of sealskins was $57.92; at the spring auction 
it was $48.73 per skin. 





the trade 
Farm 


-¢ Show in Harrisburg in 
1e ¢ 


January. 
hibit daily. 


from Division Supervisor Arthur G. L 
Here is a 


Thousands of Pennsylvania's trappers, both young and old, learned many new tricks of 


Logue at the Commission’s Exhibit at the 
part of the crowds which thronged 


Division Officers recently 
Left to right, bottom row: Dorothy E. Myers, “‘A;” 
Mary Ellen Crumbling, “C;” Alice G. Weaver, “D;” second row: 


attended a three-day training course in 


“Ludwina D. Runta, “B;” 
Barbara Betz, “F;’’ Barbara 


Fox Predation on Pheasants Being 
Studied 

The effect of fox predation on pheasants— 

a mooted subject among sportsmen—is being 

field 

by the New York Conservation Department 


examined under a_ large-scale study 


in first-class pheasant range in the west 
central part of that state, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

“Game technicians in many states assert 
that successive unfavorable nesting seasons 
are the primary cause of the pheasant de- 


cline,” Perry B. Duryea, New York Con- 
servation Commissioner stated recently. 
“However, many sportsmen feel that an 


excessive fox population in most areas also 
is an important cause of pheasant shortages. 
Therefore, a practical test of the role fox 
predation plays in the picture, to provide 
firsthand information on this factor at a time 
of low pheasant abundance, obviously is in 
order. Such a project has been set up and 
now is in full swing.” 


Two areas, of approximately 100,000 acres 
each, are being used in the experiment, 1t 
was explained. On one tract, expert state 


trappers have been engaged since early Aug- 
ust in their removal of the fox population. On 
the other, located in the same region and se- 
lected because it is closely comparable to the 
control area in its makeup and land use, no 
foxes are being removed. 

On both equal numbers of game 
farm pheasants, all banded, have been 


areas, 
re- 
leased. These releases began when trapping 
cperations had keen only partially completed 
so that the effect of varying degrees of fox 
elimination might be Wild 
pheasant populations on the areas also hav: 


analyzed. 


farmer-cooperators and 
Department trappers. 
When 


are completed, adequate boundary trap lines 


been censused by 


the principal trapping operations 
will be set up to limit an infiltration of foxes 
into the control areas from adjoining terri- 


tories, Mr. Duryea stated. 
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BRAG DOG 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


once or twice he may be 
bragging about. It 


lifetime of a gunner, 
to own a dog worth 


URING the 
fortunate enough 
has been my good fortune to own two such animals and it is about 


my setter dog, Scott, I wish to boast. Jerry was my first love and 


Scott is my present shooting companion. The great number of 
mutts I have owned between these two greats are not worth 
mentioning. 

Scott was whelped into the world nine years ago by two field 


trial champions in Ol’ Virginny and when he failed to keep pace 
with his speedy litter mates, he was labeled inferior and shipped 
to West Virginia. There he was quickly introduced to the wonders 
of the woods in the wilderness area of that state where the season 
on grouse was long and birds plentiful. 

The first bird was killed over his uneasy point before he was six 
months old and that eventful day marked the thrilling beginning 
of a great grouse specialist. He trained to point, back and 
Many good grouse dogs are trained first 


was 
retrieve on grouse alone. 
on quail and then finished on grouse, but Scott was taught the 
hard way. 

This setter possesses a good head, a strong heart, an exceptional 
nose and loves a hunt as well as any dog I have ever seen. He 
first learned how to find birds by covering all types of cover 
and his experience soon taught him that grouse loved the grape 
vines, dogwood patches, alder runs and thickets furnishing pro- 
tection. 

His next lesson came as he attempted to point them for his master 
and he found that grouse were reluctant to cooperate. Therefore, 
through the process of elimination, he worked out a system that 
was successful and which he still uses today. As he runs through 
the woods and hits the scent of a bird, he stops and waits for me 
and when I walk in behind him, he carefully locates his game 
and points stylishly and staunchly. If the bird holds, fine; it 
not, I still get a shot. 

His retrieving is truly a work of art and he has brought me 
many birds I never knew I touched. From rocks, brush piles, 
timber heaps and almost impenetrable thickets, he has retrieved 
crippled game when it seemed to me an impossibility. 

Scott’s field qualities are not his only assets because he handles 
himself admirably at home and while traveling. He never barks 
or whines, unless a stranger comes too close to the house at night, 
and he seems to be satisfied with his home and surroundings. He 
stays healthy and is not difficult to feed. His love for a long trip 
in an automobile is equalled only by an actual hunt. The trunk 
of the car is his compartment and he lies quietly and still during 
the longest journeys. He is a perfect gentleman in the house or 
in a hotel, and he lies quietly until his master awakens. 


This setter hunts well with other dogs and seems to enjoy their 


He hunts independently, honors his bracemate’s finds and 


(Continued on Page 30) 


help. 


THAT POST-WAR DREAM GUN 


LOT of us poor, ignorant boobs, who never will learn any 

better, spent quite a bit of time during the war dreaming 
about the wonderful new guns that would be available after the 
shooting was over. 

All the post-war guns that have come out so far could be car- 
ried away by a very small boy, and they wouldn't overburden 
him, either. Regardless of what plans some of the manufacturers 
may have for the future, the post-war rifles, pistols and shotguns 
that have reached the market to date are simply the same old 
guns anybody could buy before. The only differences are that 
the workmanship is a little rougher and the price is a whole lot 
higher. 

In all fairness, I must say that there are a few new models, but 
all of them that I have akout are simply minor 
alterations of guns already existing when the war started. To 
the best of my knowledge there is nothing on the market that is 
new in conception. 

In the field of fishing tackle, 1948 finds us with a flood of new 
items. Some of them are entirely different from anything seen 
before the war. Perhaps the reason is that there are more manu- 
facturers of fishing tackle and the competition is keener there 
Whatever the cause, it is most pleasant to walk into a sporting 
goods store and discover a radically new reel—even though the 
price may be enough to make a strong man wince. 

Of course, nobody can blame the arms makers for not bringing 
out new models as long as they can sell the old ones faster than 
they can make them. It is just good sense to stick to the proven 
money makers as long as they continue to make money. The situa- 
tion certainly doesn’t give the prospective gun buyer any pleasure 
however. It is a case of “take what is offered or go without. 

Every gun lover could suggest improvements in many existing 
models, as well as several completely new guns that he would 
like to see. One of the most popular of these, I am sure, would 
be an accurate single shot, available in such calibers as .22 Hornet 
.219 Zipper, .220 Swift, and possibly some of the better wildca's 
such as the .22-250. 

This single shot is the pet topic of several gun writers @ 
countless gun fans. It is the one new gun that I would like 1 
see more than any other. ; 

The first reason for wanting it has to do with price. A moder! 
bolt action, complete with scope and mount, now costs in ™ 
neighborhood of $175—minimum. Few sportsmen can afford to 0 
two of them. Yet if a man has such a gun for big game, 2° 
caliber suitable for that shooting, he hardly can use it for V@ 
mints. 

The report of rifles in the .30-'06 class is too loud for settles 
communities and just about rules them out as woodchuck su 
which they aren’t. Factory ™™ 


seen or read 


even if they were safe to use 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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DONT RUN DOWN 
GAME 








NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 
March 21-27 













These posters, which are reproduced in 
full color, size 11 x 14 inches, are available 
for free distribution by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. They can be used by 
sportsmen’s clubs, school classes, Boy Scouts, 
or other youth groups as a part of a con- 
servation education program the year round 
as well as during National Wildlife Week. 
Why not write for a set today? 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
CONSERVATION 
WEEK 
APRIL 4-190 


(Bird and Arbor Day April 9) 


Conservation Week is an ideal time to 
post these conservation messages through- 
out your community and rural areas. They 
are available from the Harrisburg offices 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission and 
will be sent to you upon request. They 
are reproduced in full color, size 11 x 14 


inches. 
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PROJECTS FOR SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS... 


The sound basis for continued success of 
any organization is the constitution on which 
it is established, the quality of regular meet- 
ing programs and interesting projects or 
activities. Many organizations are formed 
and carried on by the energy and enthusiasm 
of one or two individuals, and rapidly dis- 
integrate when that impetus is lost. There- 
fore, more individuals having a share in the 
establishment and the continuous operation 
of the organization will insure its success. 

CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. The 


adoption of the rules governing the estab- 


lishment and operation should include the 
following: Name, Objective, Membership anil 
Dues, List of officers, Duties of Officers, 


Standing Committees, Meeting Time, Direc- 
tors, Annual Meeting and Election of Officers: 
Quorum; and Amendment of By-Laws. 

MEMBERSHIP AND DUES. Membershio 
is usually open to all interested individuals, 
with a special consideration for farmers in 
the rural areas. Since good will of land 
owners is necessary for good hunting re- 
lationships, some clubs have made efforts to 
cultivate it by reduced dues for farmers. 
The anual dues range from fifty cent to five 
dollars. 

MEETING TIME AND PLACE. A regular 
meeting place and set time of meeting are 
essential to stability. Better attendance will 
result if members know that the meeting will 
be held the second Tuesday or on a stated 
evening of the month at a specified place. 
The necessity for notifying the membership 
of the time and place of meeting would be 
eliminated; but, if the club has funds, it 
may be desirable to have reminder letters 
sent, which should most certainly be done 
for special occasions. , 

STANDING COMMITTEES. The work of 
the club can be expedited if consideration 
of club activities is referred to committees 
lor investigation and recommendation. The 


“tiga may number three or five mem- 
ers, of 


which one is the chairman, gen- 
erally appointed ky the president of the 
club. ‘ithe following are suggested com- 
mittees 

Finance and Budget Committee—Considers 
sin means of raising funds, makes 
udget ind audits expenditures and ac- 
counts 


Program Committee—Makes arrangements 
for speakers, movies or other activities for 
regular meetings. 

Membership Committee—Conducts mem- 
ship drives. 

Publicity Committee—Prepares 
for regular and special activities. 


publicity 


Game Committee—Handles matters per- 
taining to game propagation, problems and 
activities of the club. 

Fish Committee—Handles matters pertain- 
ing to fish propagation, rough fish, commer- 
cial fishing and similar problems. 

Forestry Committee—Handles matters of 
tree planting. fire prevention and suppression, 
and forest land problems. 

Soil and Water Committee—Handles mat- 
ters of soil erosion, water conservation, water 
pollution and such pro.lems. 

Law Enforcement and Legislative Com- 
mittee—Keeps the club informed of all 
laws pertaining to natural resources, pro- 
motes law observance, considers proposals 
for proper legislation. 

Hunting Relations Committee—Considers 
matters pertaining to the farmer-hunter re- 
lationships to promote better undestanding 
and opportunities. 
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Field Events Committee—Handles the rifle, 
pistol, or gun range for shoots; field training 
and trials for dogs; and promotes other train- 
ing events and contests. 
Committee—Promotes efforts to 
acquaint club members with 
matters, carrying conservation 
into the schools and aiding in the organiza- 
tion and operation of a junior club for young 
people. 


Education 
conservation 
information 


Special Events Committee—To ke 
pointed to handle occasional events such as 
a picnic, joint meetings with other groups, 
contests such as bird-house building, and 
other similar activities. 


ap- 


Club Properties Committee—The club that 
starts with property or eventually acquires 
such should have a committee or board to 
manage such affairs. The property may be 
a club house or a tract of land or both, 
with problems of finance, use and manage- 
ment which are important. It is desirable, 
and may be necessary, if the club owns 
property and equipment, that an association 
or corporation be formed and _ registered 
with the state to safeguard the investment 
and simplify administration. 

Safety Committee—Considers all matters 
pertaining to water and firearms safety 
A constant program of personal safety should 
be stressed through demonstrations of swim- 
ming, lifesaving, handling watercraft and 
handling and care of firearms and ammuni- 
tion. 


Things You May Not Know 


The kiwi bird of New Zealand is a smart 
fellow. Knowing that worms come to the 
surface of the ground when it is raining, 
he imitates the sound of rain by stamping 
on the ground with his feet, thereby decoying 
up a meal. 

*x * 

Mrs. Gary Lewis of Winnipeg, Canada, is 
the first woman to win an open trapshooting 
championship against a field of men. 


The eggs of the great horned owl might 
well be termed the first “cold storage” eggs. 
These birds usually nest in mid-winter but 
successfully keep their eggs warm in sub- 
zero weather. 





Officers of The Pennsylvania Rod and Gun Club, 
inducted into office at the annual meeting and vension dinner are, left to right, Frank 


Lucia, treasurer, Joseph Lucia, trustee, 
president, Foster Sinex, vice president, 
Bahrt, trustee. 
and Luzerne County. 


Vincent 
Harry 
The organization has been very active in sportsmen’s affairs in Hazleton 


Hazleton, Luzerne County, recently 


Gennaro, secretary, Harold Griffith, 
Mandeville, financial secretary, and James 
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Deer hunters were very successful in this area 
Practically all the deer killed were in excellent 
condition A buck killed by Milton Nicks of 
Union City weighed 260 pounds according to sealed 
and checked scales All the hunters I talked to 
had shot at deer at one time or another during 
the season. The last day one hunter fired thirty 
shots at thirteen different antlerless deer and did 
not make a kill He asked that his name not 
be mentioned and figures a little practice with 
the rifle before another season rolls around might 


be worth while Many hunters missed almost 
perfect shots at deer because of the inaccuracy 
of shotguns with rifled slugs 


Karl Gerdon, of Venango, brought a weasel pelt 
to my office to probate for bounty. Mr. Gerdon 
said he would not make much on the weasel for 
in killing it, he had ruined most of the furniture 


in his bedroom. The weasel had entered the 
house through an open cellar door and aroused 
Mr. Gerdon while scampering around the room. 
It took two men armed with brooms two hours 


to kill the little animal. In the meantime lamps 
were broken, other furnishings smashed and the 
entire room was permeated with weasel musk 
Mrs. Gerdon was on the point of leaving home 
when the kill was made—after an hour or so 
she figured the weasel might have been winning 
the battle. Mr. Gerdon figures a weasel Is just 
about as fast as chained lightning and you have 
to wear them out before you can hit them. 

Game Protector E. D. Simpson, Cambridge Springs 


This hunting season has certainly pointed 
out the distinct difference between the sportsmen 
and the hunter For instance, on the first day 
of deer season a 400 pound black bear was killed 
near State Game Refuge 511-B. Although it was 
midnight by the time Deputy Rodeghiero and I 
began to search for it, five sportsmen from a 
volunteered their services to help us 


past 


local camp 





drag the bear in. It was three a.m. before we 
finally finished the job 
Another case of good sportsmanship was the 
hunter who upon finding a crippled deer in the 
woods, blazed a trail to the highway well over 
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a mile away to make it easier for the Game Pro- 


tector to locate the deer Another sportsman 
helped me drag it out at midnight 

On the other hand, there is the meat hunter 
stalking the woods. Any animal that moves is 


legal prey as far as he is concerned. I am more 
than positive that very few doe killed and left 
lying during buck season were killed by mistake 
As for the illegally killed black bear, there 1s 
little mistaking the difference between bruin and 


a deer. They were killed by trigger-happy hunters 
who certainly do not deserve the title ‘“sports- 
man’’.—Game Protector Stephen Kish, Pittston. 


On December 13 a resident of Emporium, Don- 
killed a large adult doe that had only 
ears left 
though 


ald Miller, 
about one 
The 


above its head 
had been cut 


inch of its 
looked as 


ears they 


vA 
—— 
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off some time ago because there was no evidence 
of any fresh injury. The tissue had grown over 
perfectly and what was left of the ears was just 
as even all the way around both 
make it look as tho a very sharp object 
strument had caused the damage. Some 
men stated they thought it lost the ears becausc 
they had been frozen I could not believe this 
however, because the cut was too even and neat. 


€ars so as to 
or in- 


sports- 


My guess“is that some malicious individual had 
found this deer when it was a fawn and had 
removed a portion of the ears as a joke.—Game 


Protector Norman Erickson, Emporium 


While 
father and I came 


distributing rabbits 
upon a woman and her young 
bank of Sherman's Creek 
looking at a 500 pound bull that had tried to 
creek and had broken through the ice 
The bull was submerged up to his head and front 
legs and the woman told us he had been in that 
icy water for a long time. I was driving a State 
truck and had about 40 feet of quarter inch 
manila along so we approached the animal 
carefully on the gorged ice and fastened the 
rope to the chain around its neck. 
then and the three of 


trapped recently, my 


son standing on the 


cross the 


rope 


farmer came by us pulled 


Another 
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until the bull’s eyes looked as though they would 
pop out but, finally, the animal came sliding up 
on the ice, scrambled to its feet. and walked 
ashore.—Game Protector A. C. Ganster, Marys- 
ville. 


I had a report recently of a ringneck pheasant 
that was found in a woodchuck hole. The bird 
was in a very weak condition and evidently had 
been chased into the hole during the last hunting 
season It had been unable to get out of the 
hole due to the fact that its wings would catch 
on the sides as soon as it tried to back up. We 
gave the bird feed and it is now back in good 
condition and has been released. This may be 
just what is happening to some of the pheasants 
in sections which have many woodchuck holes.— 
Game Protector George W. Freas, Horsham. 


The most unusual deer checked this past season 
was one taken on December 13. It was a buck 
with antlers so short they could not be detected 
farther than 10 feet; thus, the anima! passed as 
an antlerless deer. There were, however, three 
distinct points—the one antler had a small “T” 
on it with both bars of the ‘‘T’’ large enough to 
make it legal for an antlered season. As I men- 
tioned before, the antlers were so short they 
could not be detected unless you were about 10 


feet from the animal. From all indications, the 
deer was an old one.—Game Protector Martin 
L. Shaffer, Leroy 

It is becoming more apparent each year that 
a great many rabbits are staying in their holes 


during the open season as there seems to be a 
good supply left for seed stock. It was really 
surprising to note the number killed on the high- 
ways during the month of December. They were 


killed in so many widely scattered spots that it 
was very evident that these were not rabbits 
which may have been restocked as many were 
observed before the shipment of rabbits for this 
District was received.--Game Protector J. A. 
Leiendecker, Reading. 


One 
report 


evening late in November I received 3 
from a hunter that he had found a live 
deer in an old well in the vicinity of Katelken 
at the foot of the Blue Mountain. With two as- 
sistants and the hunter as a guide, I went to the 


well and found the deer very much alive and 
ipparently un-hurt from the fifty foot fall 
the bottom of an old, rock walled water well 
The well was dry and the deer stood at the 
bottom taking no notice of the commotion over 
head. A rope was a loop in the end was lowere 


and after a while was worked around the deer 


which was then hoisted to the surface. The rope 
was quickly removed and the deer bounded away, 
evidently none the worse for i experience 


{ 
ts 
Game Protector Edward Borger, Stockertown. 


After observing a male deer recently I am 
convinced that a person should never depend 02 
an animal to follow through with the usual prac 
tices. While patrolling around Propagation Area 
A-3, I was rather amazed to see a beautiful buck 
about 60 yards ahead of me. After a brie 
pause, the buck made a rush for the single strand 
wire fence. I had expected to see him clear the 
wire in a graceful leap but somehow he ma 
aged to get his rack beneath the wire and pa 
his entire body below the strand. All this was 
done without checking his speed and the wiré was 
only 32 inches from the ground.—Game Protec 
tor Roy W. Trexler, York. 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY OF HUNTING 


GROUP of hunters recently celebrated 

a quarter of a century of following the 
chase. The group is known as the Flood 
City Hunting Club and is made up of hunters 
of Johnstown and vicinity, who have been 
making a trip annually for the past 25 years 
in quest of deer and bear. John B. Barron 
and Frank A. Slagle of Riverside, Johnstown, 
Pa. have not missed a single one of the 25 
hunting excursions. M. L. Shaffer of Johns- 
town, Frank Barron of Holsopple and P. W. 
Woy of Acosta have missed only two trips 
with the club in the 25 year span. In the 
quarter-century of hunting the Flood City 
party has bagged a total of 126 deer and 7 
bear, the largest of the bear weighing over 
500 pounds. 

The first trip was made in 1923, when the 
party traveled to West Part, Clinton County, 
by train. They were met by a guide who 
took them up Kettle Creek by auto 14 miles 
to Vernon McCoy’s hunting camp. 

Slagle had a very unusual experience his 
first hunting trip in Pennsylvania and tells 
it as follows: 

“The first morning on the second drive i 
was next to the top driver, after the drive 
had advanced about 300 yards I heard the 
brush cracking ahead of me. I called to 
Mart Shaffer, the driver below me, to be 
on the alert that there was something ahead 
of us. After walking another 100 yards I 
came to a large boulder partly sticking out 
from the side of the mountain. I climbed 
upon the rock to see if there was anything 
moving ahead of me. Seeing nothing ahead 
I decided to examine the front side of the 
rock, I noticed a hole about 2 feet in diam- 
eter in the rock about 2 feet above the 
ground level, and a narrow crevice about 3 
feet above the hole. There was some briars 


with black hair on them in front of the hole. 
Shaffer to 
bear in 


I called for 
there might be a 


thinking 
Before 


come up, 
the hole. 
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By FRANK A. SLAGLE 


" 


Shaffer arrived I stuck my head in the hole 
to investigate, as I did a bear came at me, 
I jumped back about 10 feet and called for 
help. The noise scared the kear and it 
went back in the hole, I got ready for action 
and when the bear stuck its head out of the 
hole the second time I shot it above the 
left eye. She fell out of the hole and got 
up on her front feet and it was necessary to 
shoot her twice more in the head, each time 
she was hit she would get back up on her 
front feet growling and with blood running 
out of her mouth. Just then my gun jammed 
and I called for help again and _ prepared 
to use my gun as a club if the bear came 
at me. The bear was mortally wounded and 
died before help arrived. About this time 
Shaffer came up along the side of the rock 
and looked into the crevice, jumped back and 
said it is full of bear—it is full of bear. One 
of the cuts stuck its head out of the hole 
end Shaffer shot it. By this time other mem- 
bers of the hunting party were on the scene 
and discovered there was another cub about 
12 feet back in the rock. Some of the fel- 
lows wanted to capture the bear alive, but 
no one would volunteer to after 
it. After discussing the ways of capturing 
it they finally decided to shoot it. After 
shooting the cub the next problem was how 
to get it out of the hole, one member of the 


crawl in 


party volunteered to crawl in by having a 
when he got close to 


and 


rope tied to his leg, 
the bear it 
growled and snorted, he called to the fel- 
lows—pull me out—pull me out, and they 
pulled him out so fast that if he would have 


bumped his head on the rock it would have 


seemed to come to life 
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Frank A. Slagle, left, and John B. Barron, right, have not missed a single one of the 
25 nunting excursions. 


killed him. After waiting another half hour 
to make sure the bear was dead he went 
kack in, tied the rope to the bear and pulled 
it out of the hole. 

The rock was a den for the mother and 
the two cubs, about the large 
shepherd dog. Back in those days there was 
no law on the size of the bear. After ex- 
emining the rock we discovered that the 
and the crevice were connected back 
in the rock for a distance of about 12 feet.” 

The next five years the party hunted deer 
at Potter’s Mills, Center County. In 1929 
and 1930 their camp was at Unionville, Cen- 
ter County. From 1931 to 1943 the party 
hunted annually at Sinnamahoning, Cameron 
County, 1944 and 1946 at Sweden Valley, 
Potter County and 1945 in Cook’s Forest, 
Forest County. 

The recent season they returned to Sin- 
namahoning, bringing five 
and a red fox. This vear’s successful hunt- 
ers were John Barron, 8 point buck—Slagle, 
6 point buck—Paul Shetler of Holsopple, 8 
point buck—John Hiner of Geistown, 6 point 
buck—Frank Barron of Holsopple, 8 
buck—P. W. Woy shot the red fox. The rest 
of the party included Albert Smith, Davids- 
ville; M. L. Shaffer; Mason Blough, Somer- 
set Pike; Eugene Alwine, Johnstown; Cloy 
Barron, Benscreek; Paul Zimmerman, River - 
side; and Dr. Robert Koehler, 

The party saw two flocks of wild turkeys 


size of a 


hole 


home nice deer 


point 


Geistown. 


one consisting of nine and the other of twelv: 
They also found 
where 


and an albino doe. 
lots of bear tracks 
the animals were preparing to hibernate for 


birds 


and a bear den, 


the winter. 








THE GEESE 


Canadian Geese but 


Not only 
Pymatuning as a refuge and breeding area 


flight 
seemed as- 


possessing their full powers of 
the success of the experiment 
sured. 

Exact data on the progeny of the Pyma- 
tuning geese is not avaible and it is to 
be regretted that an intensive program of 
banding the young birds was not followed. 
Apparently, during the early years, most 
if not all of the offspring migrated, probably 
joining the migrating flocks during the 
fall, for most of the birds which were present 
during the winter months were the original 
pinioned birds. Banding of the juvenile 
birds would certainly have revealed much 
interesting data on the extent of their 
journey. No further attempts were made 
to plant the species in the area. 

During the early years of the experiment 
it was the policy to bait and trap as many 
of the pinioned and to 
overwinter them in a large 
This practice ceased in 1939 
that the birds overwintered satisfac- 
torily out-of-doors and fact, in 
better condition by spring than birds con- 
under shelter. Below 


possible 
enclosed 
as it was found 


geese aS 


pen. 


most 
were, in 
fined 


zero tempera- 





many species 
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of waterfowl such as this Pintail use the 


tures. frigid winds, and driving snow had 
apparently no ill effect on the birds pro- 
viding they had an ample supply of food, 
even when no open water was available. 
Often on winter mornings the birds would 


resemble nothing more than little piles of 


snow upon the ice. A supply of yellow 
corn was always kept available for the 
birds. 

Each year when the refuge lake froze 
over, usually sometime during the early 


part of December, the geese would congre- 
gate near the spillway where except during 
the coldest of weather they usually suc- 
ceeded in keeping a pool of water. 
Here they were customarily provided with 
ear corn, wheat, and buckwheat, and until 
the season of 1945-1946 the birds, varying in 
numbers between 150 and 200, would spend 
the entire winter. In December of 1946, 


during the prolonged open season on water- 


open 


fowl, the birds were constantly molested. 


Some very  unsportsmen-like individuals 
even stooped so low as to throw stones 
end pop bottles at the birds resting upon 
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the ice of the refuge lake, hoping that they 
would take wing and fly out of the safety 
zone. During that season all of the geese 
suddenly disappeared. The migration of the 
wild geese had been over for several weeks 
but it that, unless all had 
succumbed to the guns of the hunters, the 
Pymatuning must have migrated en 
Until Febraury 26, 1946 not a single 
was 


became clear 
geese 
masse. 
heard of in the entire 
Pymatuning region but on that day a flight 
of twenty-one birds came winging their 
way up Pymatuning Lake, circled over the 
refuge area, and put down at the customary 
feeding spot near the spillway. By March 
4 about one hundred were present 
and it soon became quite evident that they 
locally breeding birds. A _ week 
or two later, when the big flocks of migrants 
began to pass through the region, the early 
arriving geese were seen in pairs scattered 
throughout the area. 

There has been a gradual but steady in- 
crease, slow at first but noticably accele- 
rated within recent years, in the number of 
geese wintering at the Pymatuning. In all 
probability some of the offspring of the local 
geese migrate south each fall, but it seems 
certain that all of the geese which winter 
here are locally-reared birds. None of the 


goose seen or 


geese 


were the 


original pinioned geese have been present 
now for at least three, and possibly four, 
vears: all of the present day Pymatuning 


geese possess their full power of flight. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1946-1947 approximately 
350 geese were wintered at the refuge and 


this season, 1947-1948, we have an esti- 
mated 750 birds. During the past breeding 
eason eleven nests or broods of _ goslings 


were actually located. Nesting activity is 
no longer confined to the refuge area or its 
immediate environs and some of the known 
young were located at 


nests or broods of 


points some eight to ten miles distant 
Within recent years geese have nested at 
Conneaut Lake, Conneaut Marsh, Smith 


Marsh, Hartstown, and at various points on 
the main portion of Pymatuning Lake, in- 
cluding some of the islands near the James- 
town dam site. This past season the goose 
hunting at the Pymatuning has never been 
better. As many as an estimated thousand 
geese were seen feeding in a field on one 
occasion and a five acre piece of winter 
wheat planted on Ford Island in the Pyma- 
tuning refuge has been so closely eaten 
by geese that it would hardly be recognized 
as a cultivated field. It cannot, of course, 
be claimed that the locally-reared birds pro- 
vide all of the local shooting, or perhaps 
even the major part of it, but there is no 
question that they provide considerable 
sport during the periods when wild northem 
flocks are not migrating through the area. 
Undoubtedly, too, the mere presence of these 
locally-reared birds tends to decoy flight 
birds into the area. In addition the mere 
presence of “wild geese”, often leading thelr 
troods of youngsters through the waters © 
the area, is a source of enjoyment to many 
of the thousands of persons who visit the 
Pymatuning area each spring and summer. 
The Pymatuning region lies some 
miles south of, and at least 700 miles to the 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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OUR NON-RENEWABLE RESOURCES 


By RICHARD MAIZE 


Secretary of Mines 


OAL, oil, natural gas, and water power 

are the principal sources from which 
the nation has obtained the fuel and electric 
energy for heat, light and power essential 
to our industrial well-being. 

In the past the states and the Federal 
Government have undertaken in a single 
field in various places to conserve and to 
assure the wise use of these resources. It 
is time now, however, to take a larger view, 
to recognize more fully the need for a 
nation-wide conservation policy for our 
energy-producing resources. 

The total consumption of energy in the 
United States is enormous, proportionately 
far more than’ that of any other nation. It 
has been estimated that our consumption of 
power per capita is 50 per cent higher than 
that of Great Britain, more than twice that 
of Germany, at its peak, more than ten 
times that of Japan, and 150 times that or 
China. This liberal use of our energy re- 
sources has placed the United States first 
among the nations of the world as an in- 
dustrial center. 

Modern industry cannot operate without 
the consumption of large quantities of 
energy. The great nations of the world to- 
day are those that make liberal use of 
energy resources. Probably no other fac- 
tor contributed so much to the leading in- 
dustrial position of Pennsylvania and the 
United States. 

The cost of a unit of energy 
coal, oil, 


obtained from 
or gas is only a fraction of the cost 
of human energy. The outlay necessary to 
maintain four and one-half billion extra 
persons in the United States, the number 
that might be required to take over the load 
now carried by energy -producing resources, 
would be tremendously large, even at a 
meager yearly wage of Five Hundred Dol- 
lars ($500.00). 


It has been estimated that all our water 


power, including that presently developed 
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and that feasible of development, could pro- 
duce energy annually equivalent to about 
one-fourth of the energy contained in all 
mineral fuels consumed in the country in 
1940 for all purposes. 

The nation’s coal reserves have keen esti- 
mated at about three thousand billion net 
tons. More than half of this total represents 
low-grade bituminous coal and lignite. The 
total production to date has amounted to 
about twenty-nine billion net tons. It is 
estimated that about 70 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total coal reserves lies in the Rocky 
Mountains and other remote regions far from 
the industrial centers. 

Another significant fact which is becom- 
ing increasingly a matter for concern is this 
about 85 per cent of our present production 





Strip mining, common throughout the coal regions of the Commonwealth, often results 
in depleted wildlife habitat as well as the disfigurement of the natural beauty of the land. 
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comes from the 30 per cent of our coal re- 
serves east of the Mississippi River. 

In normal times the competitive problem 
confronting the bituminous coal industry is 
essentially one of strife. The efforts of the 
different units which make up the industry 
to secure markets may be likened to wild 
animals struggling for prey. With economic 
features such as are involved in a situation 
like this, it can hardly be expected that an 
operator or a group of operators, or even a 
single state, could establish a broad con- 
structive program of conservation from the 
standpoint of greater efficiency in recovery. 

When considering the promotion of greater 
economy in the use of fuels we enter a 
pretty broad and complex field. For ex- 
ample, about 250,000,000 net tons of coal are 
used annually in the United States for the 
heating of approximately 25,000,000 homes. 
To save any appreciable part of this energy, 
through an improvement in the firing skill of 
possibly 50,000,000 firemen, would be a tre- 
mendous task. However, this is a field in 
which the schools of the nation can con- 
tribute greatly to the saving of coal by edu- 
cating the rising generation—the future fire- 
men—in the most economic and _ efficient 
manner of using the particular coal avail- 
able in the different parts of the country. 
Rules compiled by combustion engineers, fa- 
miliar with the characteristics and behavior 
of each type of coal, would serve as lesson 
material. 


Eelgrass Transplanting Program 
Is Bearing Fruit 


The eelgrass transplanting program spon- 
sored by Ducks Unlimited, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, and several cooperating Atlantic Sea- 
board States, literally is bearing fruit, it 
was learned recently. Recent spot checks of 
several of the plantings show that the 
plants are making favorable growth and in 
some instances are found to be bearing 
fruit or seeds. 

Eelgrass, one of the important foods of 
migratory waterfowl, principally brant and 
black ducks, was virtually exterminated 
along eastern coast in the early 1930’s by 

blight, reportedly caused by Labyrinthula, 
a microscopic organism that attacks the 
leaves of the plant. Why any plants sur- 
vived. still is questioned. 


THOSE DIZZY BIRDS AGAIN 


Birds are the craziest critters. They build 
their nests in all sorts of queer places—on 
railroad cars, on the sides of skyscrapers, 
and even at the edges of roads where traffic 
flashes ky inches away. 

Not to be outdone by their wild relatives, 
the feathered folk at the Philadelphia Zoo 
have worked out their own ways of acting 
silly. For example, there is the case of the 
starlings that built a nest in one of the 
loud speakers. Maybe they had an ap- 
preciation of music. The soft strains of 
Straus’ waltzes bothered them not at all, 
but they couldn’t stand Sousa’s marches. 
The military tempo drove them away until 
it stopped. They raised four babies and now 
they are back at it again, incubating a 
second brood. We wonder what would 
happen if the Zoo used hot jive on its public 
address system. 
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Dens are often as interesting as the animals themselves. This groundhog burrow is 
buttressed and rimmed with gnarled roots and stone. 


Incidentally, mice and rats belong to the 
same family, the only difference between 
the two being their size. That the names ot 
our native mice and rats originated from the 
two semi-domesticated European species is a 
most unfortunate circumstance. Because of 
it our attractive wild species undeservedly 
share the evil reputations of their European 
relatives. 

Early this winter while photographing the 
extensive operations of a_ pileated wood- 
pecker in a sizable tree, the partially rotted 
limb to which I was clinging broke off and 
plunged to the earth. The distance was not 
great and the limb chanced to land in an 
upright position so that no damage was in- 
curred. However, as I ruefully gazed up at 
the stub that remained, I was surprised to 
see a flying squirrel surveying what to him 
must have been a catastrophe, for the break 
had exposed the snug nest of no less than 
three of the attractive creatures. 

After a cursory but deliberate examination 
of their demolished home, the trio climbed 
to the top of the remaining limbs to volplane 
to the base of trees as far away as forty-two 
feet (determined by subsequent measure- 
ments); the maneuvers being repeated until 
the animals disappeared into the depths of 
the wood. 

Up until then I had no idea that flying 
squirrels could guide themselves, yet, two 
of those I observed actually avoided trees 
for which they were headed. Also, it seemed 
that they ascended a little before ending 
their flights. The flat tail probably plays a 
part in both operations. 

In certain sections of our state flying 
squirrels may be more plentiful than any 
other species, but are seldom seen. As a 
matter of fact, the nocturnal habits of the 
animals preclude all appearances until dusk 
One which I kept in captivity for several 
weeks certainly demonstrated these noc- 
turnal propensities. By day he was as quiet 
as the proverbial mouse, prettily curled in a 
corner of his sleeping quarter. By night 


he ceaselessly ranged from one end of his 
pen to the other. One night he escaped 
and ended it all by falling into an uncovered 
aquarium. 

Like their red relatives flying squirrels 
probably pass through the winter without 
hibernating, although in our northern coun- 
ties and other places where the thermometer 
hits low levels, in the snug security of their 
nests they may remain inactive for days 
at a time. 

Long ago, while walking through an at- 
tractive open woodland, my older companion 
waved me to a stop and then assumed an 
attitude of listening. 

“Hear that whistling?” he finally asked. 

The season was late winter and the hour 
that magic one of early evening when the 
western sky assumes a kind of a_ pearly 
clearness. The weather was genially mild 
and the snow underfoot soft and _ slightly 
wet. The moon was new. 

“Sure, I hear them,” I karely whispered, 
efraid to shatter the spell that seemed to 
pervade the wood. 

“Them’s flying squirrels,” my companion 
explained. “We'll see them sail through 
these trees if we’re willing to remain quiet 
for a little while.” 

I eagerly nodded my willingness. 

In a little while the fairy whistles ceased 
and a swift movement to our right marked 
the slanting glide of a flying squirrel. In 
the uncertain light the little animal seem- 
ingly melted into nothingness as it merged 
with the shadow of a tree trunk. In a few 
minutes no less than three took possession 
of the .wood and continued their aerial to- 
boggan rides until we moved out. 

Now, I can’t vouch that those mellifluently 
musical mutterings emanated from flying 
squirrels, but their ethereal delicacy so befit 
the nature of this most appealing little rodent 
that I like to think that they did. Inci- 
dentally, I have never since heard the 
sounds. 

If you find mammals themselves too elu- 
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sive, then, it is possible for any one with 
sufficient interest to make a more or less 
serious study of their tracks. 

In summer the muddy or sandy margins 
of lakes and streams as well as dust patches 
along woodland paths or roads are good 
hunting grounds. In winter it’s a foregone 
conclusion that an inch or two of newly 
fallen snow is the best medium for record- 
ing the tracks of our four-footed friends, 

Tracks may be sketched to scale, photo- 
graphed or made into permanent. plaster 
casts; the last being the most simple and 
satisfactory, and may be employed with 
equal success by expert and novie alike. 

To make a satisfactory cast it is only 
necessary to find a clearcut track in mud, 
sand or earth. It should show plenty of 
detail and not too deeply impressed. After 
inclosing the track and a narrow margin 
of the ground immediately surrounding it 
with a strip of tin so that you have a more 
or less symmetrical inclosure in which is 
centered the track, sprinkle well with talcum 
powder. Next, mix a batch of plaster of 
Paris to the consistency of pancake batter 
and pour into the inclosure until the track is 
well covered. Enough plaster may be mixed 
at one time to take care of several tracks. 

After the plaster has hardened for twenty 
or thirty minutes remove the tin strip and 
carefully lift the cast. Don’t attempt to 
clean it until it has been taken home and 
permitted to harden for several hours. Then, 
whatever dirt is clinging to it may be 
brushed off. Obviously, these are negative 
casts from which positives may be made, 
the process being essentially the same ex- 
cept that the negative is covered with vase- 
line in stead of tale. 

Equipment? A tin can in which to mix 
the plaster, a bottle of water, a sprinkler 
can of talc, several strips of tin or other 
suitable metal an inch or so wide and twelve 
inches long, and the plaster. All of it can 
be easily carried in a small sidesack. 

If you are handy with a camera, then, any 
advice of mine may be superfluous. How- 
ever, it is well to remember that side light- 
ing is essential for good results. Wait until 
the sun is fairly low and casting long shad- 
ews before you make any exposures. A col- 
lection of good track photographs is about 
as interesting as pictures of the animals 
themselves, and infinitely less difficult to 
make. 





An unusual roost for a bat and her family. 
Red Bats have as many as four young. ing 
one had three nearly grown youngsters cling 
to her. 
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pointed by the Commission, and will be sub- 
ject also to a moral and character investiga- 
tion before final selection. 

Students selected for training will be com- 
missioned as Deputy Game Protectors, and 
receive specialized training at the Training 
School seven miles northwest of Brockway. 
The course, which includes practical fieid 
work, will last one year. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission was 
the first Conservation Department in the 
United States to establish a vocational Train- 
ing School for developing field personnel, 
and it has more than proved its worth in 
turning out high-class, well-trained officers, 
who are capable of coping with the prob- 
lems of game protection, game management, 
and all the other phases of conservation 
work. It is gratifying to know that some of 
these men are already proving themselves 
eligible for promotion to higher positions. 

The Training School is an approved insti- 
tution for the training of veterans under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. Veterans will receive an 
exception in the maximum age limit, and 
will be given examination credits. 

The following general qualifications and 
regulations will apply to the 1948 class: 

RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS—Each ap- 
plicant shall have been a bona fide-resident 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for a 
period of not less than three (3) years pre- 
ceding the date of application. Any applicant 
who can qualify as to residence, but is ab- 
sent from the State because of military serv- 
ice, college attendance, etc., and who has 
not transferred his residence to another State 
will be considered a resident of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

AGE REQUIREMENTS — All applicants 
shall have passed their twenty-third (23rd) 
birthday on or before January 1, 1948 and 
shall not have passed their thirty-fifth (35th) 
birthday prior to that date. 

EXCEPTIONS: 

(a) All veterans with at least ninety (90) 
days of service, who entered the armed 
forces subsequent to September 16, 1940, who 
have been honorably discharged from the 
armed forces of the United States, or re- 
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The Pennsylvania Game Commission 


leased under honorable conditions, shall be 
eligible provided the applicant shall not have 
passed his fortieth (40th) birthday prior to 
January 1, 1948. 

(b) Deputy Game Protectors having three 
(3) or more years of meritorious service will 
be granted an allowance of five (5) years in 
excess of the maximum age, provided, how- 
ever, that the applicant shall not have passed 
his fortieth (40th) birthday prior to January 
1, 1948. 


(c) Deputy Game Protectors having at 
least eighteen (18) months of continuous 
meritorious service as an Acting District 


Game Protector immediately prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, will be granted an allowance of 
seven (7) years in excess of the maximum 
age, provided, however, that the applicant 
shall not have passed his _ forty-second 
(42nd) birthday prior to January 1, 1948. 
(d) Deputy Game Protectors having at 
least thirty-six (36) months of continuous 
meritorious service as an Acting District 
Game Protector immediately prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, will be granted an allowance of 
ten (10) years in excess of the maximum 
age, provided, however, that the applicant 
shall not have passed his forty-fifth (45th) 
birthday prior to January 1, 1948. 
PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE REQUIRED— 
Each applicant shall be required to submit 
satisfactory proof that he has had a mini- 
mum of five (5) years of practical experience 
in hunting or trapping, or has completed a 
minimum recognized course study of two 
2) years in forestry or wildlife management 
(or the two combined) in an educational in- 
stitution, plus two (2) or more years of 
practical experience in hunting or trapping. 
HEIGHT REQUIREMENTS—The minimum 
shall be five feet, eight inches (5’ 8”) taken 
in stocking feet, the maximum to ke in 
relative body proportions. 
EXCEPTIONS: Deputy Game Protectors 
having three (3) or more years of meritor- 
ious service and Deputy Game Protectors 


was the first 


mz. t s conservation department in the 
United States to establish a vocational training school for developing field personnel. 
The school is located seven miles northwest of Brockway. 


having eighteen (18) or more months of con- 
tinuous meritorious service as an Acting Dis- 
trict Game Protector immediately prior t 
January 1, 1948, will be granted an allowance 
of one (1”) in the minimum height require- 
ment, provided, however, that the applicant 
shall not be less than five feet, seven inches 
(5’' 7”) taken in stocking feet. 

WEIGHT REQUIREMENTS—The minimum 
weight shall be one hundred forty (140) 
pounds stripped of all clothing. The maxi- 
mum shall be two hundred (200) pounds 
stripped of all clothing up to six feet (6') 
in height, but an additional allowance of ten 
(10) pounds will be made if the applicant is 
more than six feet (6) in height. 

PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS—Each ap- 
plicant shall be subject to a rigid physical 
examination and shall be free from _ all 
physical defects including the shortage or 
loss of a member of the body. A preliminary 
physical examination, conducted by a regis- 
tered physician of this State, shall ke made 
a part of the application, the cost of which 
shall be borne by the applicant. The final 
physical examination shall be made by a 
registered physician, appointed by the Com- 
mission or its agent, the cost of which shall 
be borne by the Commission. 

VISION TEST—Before any applicant shall 
be admitted to the School he shall be able 
to pass a 20/30 vision, and color test, with- 
out glasses. 

EXAMINATIONS—Applicants who 
been advised that they are eligible to com- 
pete in the written and oral examinations at 
Harrisburg shall report at the designated 
place and time. Any applicant who does not 
attain a minimum of seventy percentum 
(70%) in the written examination shall be 
ineligible for further consideration in con- 
nection with the class being enrolled. Appli- 
cants securing a minimum of at least seventy 
percentum (70%) in the written test will be 


have 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN HUNTING 


lucky to kill a white deer, or an albino ani- 
mal or bird of any kind. If an owl hoots 
on your left while hunting racoon or opos- 
sum at night, it’s a bad sign. If it hoots 
on your right, it’s a sign. And, it 
might be realistically, it’s unlikely 
that the hunter will hear any owls at all 
in ‘coon season. It’s also a very bad luck 
rabbit sitting under an 
seems to me, it’s 


good 
added 


omen to shoot a 
elderberry bush, and, it 
also poor sportsmanship! 

That dog of you know, the one 
that kites out for the next county as soon 
as you put him down, and never 
back—can be kept close to you by one o! 
two simple little Pennsylvania “Dutch” 
methods. A dog will not run away (so thev 
say) if you feed him some bread which has 
been warmed in the armpits, or if you 
scratch the dog on his back or wherever 
he can’t scratch himself. No 
goes with either device. 

I'd say offhand that the _ superstitious 
Pennsylvania-German need have 
the worries over getting lost while gunning 
that afflict less credulous There 
are many oldtime charms to help the lost 
hunter. All he has to do is to remove 
some garment like a coat, turn it inside 
out and put it on again. He will find his 
way out of the woods at once. No compass 
is needed, either, if the lost man will only 
turn his pockets inside out, climb a tree, 
look up a tree, or take his shoes off and 
put them on again. 

My Uncle Jake Emig (who was my 
grandfather's brother and therefore an uncle 
of mine only by adoption) used to spit on 
his bait every time before dropping it into 
the water. Rank superstition, no doubt, 
but he always got twice as many bites as 
I did even if I fished right 

My grandfather had his own good luck 
charm when fishing. He would put a worm 
in the palm of one hand, then clap the other 
hollowed palm over it sharply. I nevet 
noticed that this did anything other than 
stun the worm temporarily from concussion. 
My Uncle Jake also never went fishing for 
the first time in a new until Good 
Friday arrived. Good Friday was the open- 
ing of the sucker season for him, and many 
Pennsylvania-Germans believe as he did 
that this day is the only proper one on 
which to begin the season’s angling. There 
are others who regard Ascension Day as 
the luckiest one on which to start fishing. 
Both are based on the ancient belief that 
either of these is a “good day” on which to 
start any undertaking. Starting on Good 
Friday or Ascension Day would bring the 
angler good luck all year. 


yours 


comes 


guaranteee 


none ol 


persons. 


beside him. 


year 


There are other beliefs associated with 
fish and fishing. A common Dutch one is 
that you will never catch fish if you swear 
while fishing. There are times, however, 
when even the most devout believer in 
this superstition must have trying mo- 
ments to prevent swearing when his rigging 
tangles in a root on the bottom, when a 
line breaks, when a lure gets caught up a 
tree or when he falls in and gets soaking 
wet. 

This is not exactly a superstition, but 
many Pennsylvania-Germans believe that 
fish can hear talking and advise silence 
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when angling. 
mute hours afraid to talk 
to my fellow-fishermen. And this isn't a 
superstition, either, but a sharp Dutch 
saying: “He who lives on fishing and hunt- 
ing has to wear torn clothes”. 

Some other superstitions fishing 
held by the Pennsylvania-Germans: Always 
keep the first fish you catch, no matter how 
small, and you will have luck the 
rest of the day. North wind, poor fishing. 
south wind, good fishing; east wind, the 
voorest fishing; west wind, the best. 


I know I sat through many 


when a_ boy, 


about 


good 


A cure for whooping cough, obscure in its 
involves trout. You are told to 
put a live trout in the mouth of the afflicted 
child and then return the trout to the stream 
while it is still alive. This apparently means 
dragging the unfortunate whooping cough 
victim out to the stream while the fish 
is being caught and the charm exercised. 
It doesn’t seem quite right. 

There undoubtedly are many more such 
superstitions, and the writer would be 
interested in hearing about them. The ones 
used here are from my personal recollec- 


origin, 


tions and collection of such beliefs. 
In conclusion, always remember to carry 
a buckeye, or horse chestunt, to ward off 


rheumatism and piles while hunting or fish- 
ing in damp weather and while sitting on 
the cold ground along streams. A dried 
potato also is good for the same purpose. 
A rabbit's foot is quite lucky. 

And never point at lightning. 
fatal if They see you 
thing! 


It might be 
doing so foolish a 


BUY EASTER SEALS 


Twenty-five years ago there was little 
hope for that crippled boy or girl around 
the corner. Most of the folks were sym- 
pathetic with the youngster but 
nothing was done to help correct the crip- 
pling affliction. 

This condition existed for years. But 
finally a group of Western Pennsylvanian 
Rotarians decided to do something to help 
these less fortunate boys and girls, and be- 
cause of their efforts and interests the Penn- 
sylvania Society for Crippled Children was 
organized in 1923. 

Activities of the Society are financed 
solely by the annual sale of Easter Seals, 
conducted always during the month prior 
to Easter. The sale this year will run from 
Feb. 28 to March 28. 
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had been seen in fifty years, can only be ex- 
plained by the fact that the creature was 
working its way westward in search of a 
mate. 

Faires Boyer, a hunter, residing at Centre- 
ville, Snyder county, killed a panther on 
Jack’s Mountain in November, 1873. It had 
been probably driven eastward by dogs. 
Clement F. Herlacher killed two panthers on 
Mosquito Creek, in Clearfield county, in 
February, 1880. For many nights they had 
been annoying the horses at a big camp, the 
lrightened animals prancing and foaming 
while the panthers prowled outside. Leonard 
Johnson, of McElhattan, Clinton County, 
remembers this incident very well. The 
panthers in Treaster Valley did little damage 
and were in a sense protected by the old 
settlers, who resented “outsiders” hunting or 
‘rulsing about the valley. Even Dr. Roth- 
rock was warned to be “careful” in passing 
through the Valley alone. Clem Herlacher 
learned of these panthers and discovered 


their “ledge” in the early summer of 1892. 


He abstracted four pups which were about 
three or four months old. Returning the 
following year he found two pups in the 
same nest, which he also carried away. 
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New Outlook for Agricultural 
Wildlife 


Is a new era beginning for agricultural 
wildlife? There are good reasons for think- 
ing so, according to Arnold L. Nelson, Fish 
and Wildlife Service biologist in charge of 
the Patuxent Research Refuge at Laurel, 
Maryland. The last time something similar 
happened, says Nelson, was when woven 
wire replaced rail fences and clean farming 
became popular. 


The current trend is more promising, 
however, it is toward more wildlife cover 
on the farm insteau ox less. Conservationists 
say that something good must result from 
the vast program of hedges, wildbreaks, field 
borders, living fences, farm ponds, and 
woodland plantings being promoted by the 
Soil Conservation Service and other land- 
use planning agencies. Fertile soils praduce 
more and better wildlife along with other 
land crops. Moreover, modern rotation and 
tillage practices give primary consideration 
to increasing the farmer’s capital stock in 
the form of healthier more productive soils. 


Just how game, songbirds, and fur animals 
will be affected by the measures used in 
various regions is still largely a matter of 
guesswork. Wildlife biologists agree that 
finding this out is one of our most pressing 
proklems. The nation-wide shift to better 
land-use methods provides a means of giv- 
ing wildlife management a boost that it has 
never had before—if we only had the 
answers. 


To get these answers is the objective of 
a new program of agricultural wildlife in- 
vestigations started recently by the Fish 
end Wildlife Service. Durward L. Allen, 
former Michigan game biologist, is in charge 
of the work. At Patuxent two experimental 
farms are being operated to find out how 
modern farming practices affect such animals 
as the quail, rabbit, squirrel, and songbirds. 
This is a cooperative project, with the Soil 
Conservation Service making plans, furnish- 
ing shrubs, and so forth. The Wildlife 
Management Institute issued a_ student 
fellowship for a study of the two areas, and 
the University of Michigan selected Roy 
A. Grizzell, graduate student in wildlife 
management, to do the job. This one project 
will not provide all the desired information, 
Mr. Nelson explained. Many more are 
needed; but, this one will be extremely 
helpful, since it is going—now. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT'S WRONG? 


1. The bird shown, an anhinga or water turkey 
(a bird of southern bayous) would not be found 
in natural association with the bighorn ram, an 
animals of the western mountains. 

2. Broad-winged hawks ALWAYS migrate south 
in winter, spending that period from southern 
Florida to South America. It would not be 
natural for one to be seen soaring over a snowy 
landscape. 


3. The female bluebill, or scaup, has a brown- 
ish head with a big white spot at the base of the 
bill. Her flanks are brown, not white, as with 
the drake. 
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THE COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME PROGRAM MOVES AHEAD—From Page 10 


reason or another. As of December 31, 1947, 
there were in operation 91 projects, totalling 
299.224 acres, located in 30 counties. They 
comprised 3432 farms, and lease agreements 
were in effect with 3562 farm-owners and 
tenants. This was a net increase of 21 proj- 
ects and 116,674 acres. The 91 projects con- 
tained 3690 Safety Zones, totalling 69,023 
acres, and 646 refuges, totalling 5141 acres, 
an average of about 8 acres per refuge. In 
other words, 74,164 acres were closed and 
225,060 acres open to hunting. Five of the 
project areas each exceeded 10,000 acres in 
extent, the largest being Project No. 4, con- 
taining 11,910 acres, located in Bucks and 
Montgomery Counties. 

It is evident that farmers of Pennsylvania 
now realize the many advantages to them in 
cooperating with the Commission. Their in- 
terest has been gained to a heartening ex- 
tent, a good omen for the future, which 
indicates that the program is beginning to 
“sell itself.” Many farmers are now ap- 
proaching the Commission's local officers ask- 
ing that their farms be added to existing 
projects. Others in sections where no proj- 
ects have been established ask for infor- 
mation as to how the program functions, and 
what their responsibilities would be were 
they to “sign up.” Many new project areas 
can soon be secured and 1948 should be a 
banner year. 

During the past month or so many letters 
were received from cooperators commending 
the program in general, the good conduct of 
hunters, and the Commission’s officers for 
keeping in touch with them to determine 
whether hunters were abiding by the pro- 
visions of law and regulations of the Com- 
mission. One cooperator wrote: “I am strong 
for the Cooperative Farm-Game Program. I 
think that many of the hunters from towns 





Thousands of valuable game birds are saved annually by using the flushing bar. 
should employ this means of protecting wildlife. 


do not understand it as they should. In my 
opinion it should be more widely publicized 
before the hunting season.” 

Another cooperator wrote: “This is a 
note of appreciation for what the Game Com- 
mission has done during the hunting season 
of 1947 towards protecting the trees, as well 
as illegal hunting on the project.” 

A lady cooperator on a recently established 
project wrote: “May I congratulate you on 
your Farm-Game Program for 1947? We 
were a bit skeptical when we signed, but 
we have had no cause to regret it. All the 
hunters who used our farm this year were 
courteous, considerate, and careful to ob- 
serve the Safety Zones. Our Game Protec- 
tor gave us the feeling that there was some- 
one on the job to protect our interests. He 
called several times to be sure that every- 
thing was satisfactory. We look forward to 
receiving our GAME NEWS magazine every 
month. My little boy is always happy the 
day he finds it in the mail box. You can 
see that we are really ‘sold’ on your Pro- 
gram.” 

The Commission, naturally, makes special 
efforts to provide as large a game popula- 
tion within cooperative project areas as food 
and cover permit, and efforts are made to 
improve the wildlife habitat by all practical 
means. During 1947, a total of 7375 cotton- 
tail rabbits, 10,064 ringneck pheasants, 8728 
bobwhite quail, 84 gray squirrels and 14 rac- 
coons were stocked within project 
Also, farm residents are given an opportunity 
to raise ringneck pheasants from day-old 
chicks supplied from State Game Farms, and 
are paid $1.00 for each bird raised to 12 
weeks of age and in good condition. A new 
inducement to farm residents is that 5 
pounds of starting mash will now be fur- 
nished without charge for each day-old chick 


areas. 


ey 


ee 





All farmers 


delivered to the cooperating farmer. 

More intensive management of project 
areas is now being conducted, made possible 
by the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Project approved by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in 1947. Two technically 
trained men had previously been employed 
to aid cooperating farmers in determining 
the best soil conservation measures for them 
to use, this service being rendered as a 
means of helping the farmers, and because 
good soil conservation practices are likewise 
good wildlife management practices. The 
Federal Aid Project permits employment of 
additional qualified personnel, 75% of the 
cost being paid by the Federal Government. 

These trained men are promoting proper 
land-use practices such as contour strip- 
farming; use of winter cover crops; planting 
tree, shrub and vine seedlings in gullies and 
other farm waste spots; methods for im- 
proving farm woodlots by cutting operations; 
construction of farm ponds; and other sound 
multiple land-use measures. Rye grass seed, 
lespedeza or comparable seed, and seedlings 
are furnished cooperators under certain con- 
ditions. Food plots for game birds and ani- 
mals, including insect-devouring birds, are 
either planted at the expense of the Com- 
mission, or purchased from the farmers, at 
strategic locations to supplement existing 
food and cover. 

Commission personnel, including Federal 
Aid employes, are required to maintain as 
close contact as possible with cooperating 
farmers, especially during the hunting sea- 
son; and with hunters to collect statistics on 
game kill and to keep a close check on their 
behavior while hunting on _ project areas. 
Emergency winter feeding of wildlife to 
supplement the natural food supply, includ- 
ing the purchase of harvested or standing 
grains, is an important part of the plan. 

The project areas are popular with hunt- 
ers, which is not surprising. They have the 
privilege of hunting all day without en- 
countering annoying “No Hunting” signs, 4 
great boon to them. In only a very few 
instances last fall were there too many 
hunters on any project at any one time. 

Estimates made by the Commission's offi- 
cers indicate that 84,761 persons hunted a 
total of 229,282 man-days within the 91 pro)- 
ect areas. These officers further estimated 
that the kill of game within project areas 
included: 84,027 rabbits, 27,606 pheasants, 617 
bobwhite quail, 16,586, squirrels, 2,864 ra¢- 
coons, 18,741 woodchucks, 485 ruffed grouse, 
486 woodcock, 424 deer and 585 wild water- 
fowl. Needless to say, this kill of game pro 
vided hunters with a large quantity of meat 
and aided in relieving the domestic food 
shortage. 

It is decidedly pleasing to the Commission 
and its personnel that the Cooperative Farm- 
Game Program has so materially improved 
the farmer-sportsmen relationship. The vast 
majority of those cooperators have developed 
a more friendly attitude toward sportsmen 
although, admittedly, there still exists somé 
antagonism toward certain hunters, few I 
number, who are careless or unscrupulous, 
and those who fail to realize that they 4% 
in reality, guests of the farmer and shou 
conduct themselves accordingly. 
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eligible for the oral interview. The appli- 
cant is personally required to pay all trans- 
portation or other costs involved. Illness, 
unavoidable nonattendance, or tardiness will 
not be sufficient excuse for participating in a 
similar examination at a later date, on the 
basis of the original application. Examina- 
tion gradings, or comparable averages, will 
not be published. Any competitor, or a 
person authorized by him in writing, shali 
be permitted to review his examination 
papers in the offices of the Commission at 
Harrisburg only, for a period of three (3) 
months, following the date of examination. 

EXAMINATION CREDITS—Any veteran 
with at least ninety (90) days of service, 
who has been honorably discharged from the 
armed forces of the United States, or released 
under honorable conditions, shall be entitled 
to receive an additional credit of twenty (20) 
points out of a possible total of two hun- 
dred and eighty (280) points in the written 
examination. 

Any veteran with at least ninety (90) days 
of service, who has been honorably dis- 
charged from the armed forces of the United 
States, or released under honorable condi - 
tions, who has also had three (3) or more 
years of satisfactory service with the Com- 
mission as a Deputy Game Protector in gen- 
eral enforcement or land management work 
or has been a member of the Service Corps 
for a period of one (1) year, prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, shall be entitled to receive an 
additional five (5) points, or a grand total 
of twenty-five (25) points out of a possible 
total of two hundred and eighty (280) points 
in the written examination. 

Any Deputy Game Protector who shall 
have had three (3) or more years of satis- 
factory service with the Commission in gen- 
eral enforcement or land management work, 
or has been a member of the Service Corps 
lor a period of one (1) year, or a Deputy 
who has served continuously in the capacity 
of a full-time Acting District Game Protector 
for eighteen (18) months or longer, prior to 
January 1, 1948, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive an additional credit of twenty (20) 
points out of a possible total of two hun- 
dred and eighty (280) points in the written 
examination. 


FILLING THE RANKS—From Page 25 
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R. L. Fricke of Carnegie Museum and Refuge Manager Raymond Sickles, conduct a 
botany lesson for a group of prospective game protectors in Pymatuning Refuge. 


Any Investigator who has demonstrated 
his ability to perform satisfactorily the work 
required of him for a period of one year or 
more, prior to January 1, 1948, shall be en- 
titled to a credit of twenty (20) points out 
of a possible total of two hundred and eighty 
(280) points in the written examination. 

RATES OF COMPENSATION—Students 
including veterans, selected for appointment 
to the Training School shall be paid at the 
following rates during the entire school 
training period: 

Single Man—$75.00 per month. 

Married Man, living with his spouse—$90.00 
per month. 

Married Man, living with his spouse, with 
one dependent child under eighteen (18) 
years of age—$100.00 per month. 

Married Man, living with his spouse, with 
two or more dependent children under eight- 
een (18) years of age—$110.00 per month. 

Any student who fails to pass satisfac- 
torily the first thirty (30) days of training 
shall receive no compensation. 


EXCEPTIONS: 

Any full-time Acting District Game Pro- 
tector who has had eighteen (18) months or 
more service prior to January 1, 1948, or 
any Deputy Game Protector having three 
(3) or more years of satisfactory service with 
the Commission in general enforcement or 
land management work prior to January 1, 
1948, shall be paid at the following rates dur- 
ing the entire school training period: 

Single Man—$90.00 per month. 

Married Man, living with his 
$120.00 per month. 

Married Man, living with his spouse, with 
one dependent child under eighteen (18) 
years of age—$130.00 per month. 

Married Man, living with his spouse, with 
two or more dependent children under eight- 
een (18) years of age—$140.00 per month. 

In addition, students will receive mainte- 
nance and subsistence (estimated at $50.00 
per month) during the time they are re- 
ceiving specialized training at the school; 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Calisthenics is a ‘must’ at the school. 
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Students are also taught all the arts of self protection 
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BRAG DOG—From Page 14 


shows no resentment to young inexperienced dogs that trail him 
or sometimes move by him when he is on point. He handles well 
to both hand signals and the whistle, and always keeps his muddy 
feet to himself. 

In "45. I decided to follow the gunning gangs and try the South 
Dakota pheasant shooting, so Scott went along even though he 
had never seen a ringneck. On our first day out, we released 
in a swale of prairie grass and wild sunflower, and be- 
moved in and 


the dog 
fore we entered the field, he was on point. We 
the dog moved up—we kept moving and Scott continued to move. 
Those birds were wise and were running ahead, and they refused 
to lie to the point of a careful grouse dog. However, he soon 
learned that he must have a whole nose full of scent before point- 
ing and after about two hours, he began moving in on the birds 
with speed and determination. 

During the weeks stay, 120 birds were killed over him and so 
far as we knew, only one cripple escaped us. Our hunt out there 
certainly proved that a good dog is a valuable asset to game con- 
servation. 





on the trail as practiced 
The individual enjoying his venison, 


Here is a novel way of “lunching” 
deer season last December. 
York County. 


THAT POST-WAR DREAM GUN—From Page 14 


munition for the .30-'06 and .270 costs 12 cents per shot compared 
to a little under 4 for the Hornet. The aksence of recoil in the 
high velocity .22’s makes them more pleasant to shoot, as far as 
most of us are concerned. 

The only solution is a second rifle, shooting a light bullet which 
explodes upon impact and does not have an objectionable report. 
It must be extremely accurate. Three times out of four a maga- 
zine full will not be needed. Yet, at the present 
time, the only way to get such a rifle is to buy a high-quality bolt 
action that costs as much as a deer rifle of the same grade. 

This is where a good single shot would fit into the picture. It 
could be very accurate—as proved by the many excellent single 
shots which have been custom built on actions no longer made— 
and it probably could ke manufactured to sell for not more than 
a third of the price of a good bolt action. 

Personally, I would not care what kind of an action this rifle 
had—the cheaper the better just as long as it was accurate and 
reliable. The old- Winchester high sidewall would be as good as 
any, so far as I am concerned, but if one were designed which 
could be produced more cheaply and still be equally strong and 
accurate, then I would be in favor of it. 

The stock of this single shot should have a good pistol grip and 
a good, big, comfortable fore end. Even more important, it should 


of cartridges 


by 


broiled over an open fire, is Mr. Jennings B. Hartman, 
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While we were in that state, we hunted one day on sharptail 
grouse and Scott proved himself capable of handling them also. 

My brag dog goes with me down south for quail, and when he 
is released with wide quail dogs, he soon adapts his range to the 
cover he hunts. The southerners were amazed to see a grouse dog 
handle quail and were amused at him for leaving fields and cover- 
ing the woodland. 

Grouse, quail, sharptails, prairie-chickens, ringnecks and hun- 
garians have all been handled successfully by Scott, yet he re- 
mains the best grouse dog I have hunted over. Yes, he has a 
few faults, but they are so insignificant and I love him so deeply, 
I refuse to tell you about them. Next time you hunt with me ke- 
hind him, I shall point them out to you. 

Perhaps the writing of my dog and the feeling I have for him 
will remind you of some favorite you have hunted. If you have 
hunted without a dog, perhaps this will increase your desire to 
These are the reasons I have selected Scott 


own one like him. 


and boasted of his many fine qualities. 





the Larry Creek Fish and Game Club of Williamsport during the 
Dallastown, 


have a high comb, kecause most of these rifles would be fitted 
with scopes. It should be man-size and heavy enough to hold well. 

It might come equipped with a simple receiver sight, but | 
think it also should be offered without sights. Most varmint 
shooters would take off the factory sights and put on those o 
their own choosing, anyway. It would be a waste of money 1 
put open sights on a rifle of this type. 

Economy should be the keynote in producing it, and any Ul 
necessary frills which do not contribute to accuracy should be 
omitted. The finish, both stock and metal parts, need not be fine. 
If a rifle along these lines could be produced to retail for from 
$25 to $40 without sights there are thousands of shooters who 
would be willing to oil finish the stock themselves, and thousands 
more who wouldn’t care what it looked like—just so long as t 
was accurate and at the same time cheap enough so that they 
could buy it and a scope to go on it without mortgaging the old 
homestead. 

There are many other guns to be made, and countless improve 
ments that could be made on existing rifles, shotguns and pistols, 
but I will settle for the single shot described above. It looks to 
me as though it offers some smart newcomer a chance to get into 
a highly competitive and ultra-conservative field with a PM uct 
that will sell. 
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THE GEESE OF PYMATUNING 
(From Page 22) 


east of the present natural breeding grounds 


of the Canada Goose. Todd (1940) believes 
that “there was doubtless a time when it 
also bred regularly farther south in the 


eastern part of the country, but records are 
wanting for most of this area in general.” 
He also states that “the nearest extralimital 
breeding station on record was a former 
one in the state of Indiana.” If the Canada 
Goose ever bred over much of northeastern 
North America south of 50° N. Latitude, 
with the exception of Newfoundland, it was 
so long ago that its status is certainly very 
much in doubt. Hochbaum (1945) 
that the Canada Goose is a tradition-bound 
species and that “when, as we known to have 
occurred, an entire local population is killed, 
the breeding traditions are killed with the 
birds and the area is barren of breeders no 
matter how attractive it may be. There are 
thousands of ‘burned out’ marshes which 
are ecologically suitable for nesting geese, 
but do not hold breeding populations be- 
cause of broken traditions.” It is possible 
to establish new traditions in the Canada 
Goose as has been proven by the two experi- 
ments conducted in the state of Michigan 
and at the Pymatuning here in Pennsylvania. 

Hochbaum (1946) tells us that “the im- 
portance of traditional behavior to manage- 
ment is great. It means that in species with 


states 


strong traditional ties, we must build up 
‘seed’ populations on new or _ uninhabited 
areas, thus establishing new local breeding 


the creation (or re- 
of traditions.—While we may 
not overrate the importance of the great 
Canadian breeding grounds, certainly we 
underrate the importance of breeding areas 
within the United States. The rebuilding 
of traditions here, I believe, is just as im- 
portant as the rebuilding of marshes.” There 
are, no doubt, numerous areas where the 
Canada Goose would successfully breed if 
just such new. traditions 


populations through 
establishment) 


were established. 
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man- 


dt has been discovered that the mocking 
bird can imitate at least 32 songs of other 
types of birds. 

* * * 

The young of the white bass are generally 
found on the leeward side of the lake on a 
windy day, while older fish are almost in- 
variably on the windward side. 

* * * 
The average weight of an elephant’s tusk 


IS about 55 Ibs. although some exceed 100 
S. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


By STANLEY ORR 
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50 5! 52 
53 54 55 
56 57 58 

Across 54. Direction of sunrise 
1. Felines on —— erin ; : 
Seas hie 56. ee “pertain- 
9. Flying rodent ) Gad of war 
12. Actual 58. Grows old 


13. Small particle 

14. Self 

15. Many soldiers 

16. Pealed 

17. Edge 

18. Large snake 

19. Plateau 

20. Respiratory sound 
21. Untied 
23. Heads 


24. Cubic meter 


(French) 


26. Biblical pronoun 
27. Orient 

28. Girl’s name 

30. Exists 

32. Article 

33. Leading lady 

35. Preposition 

36. Monsters 

37. Black bird 

39. Iced beverages 
41. Paces 

42. Young codfish 
43. Pursue 

45. Tailless cat 

46 Top 

47. Permit 

50. Man’s name 

51. Fruit 

52. Father 

53. Same as 47 across 


Om Whe 


10. 
11. 
Fe 
20. 
ae: 
23. 
24. 
20. 
26. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


31 


Down 


. Crustacean 

. Combining form for air 
. Hot Mexican meat rolls 
. Cunning 
. Electrical 
. Awaken 
. Mountain in Sicily 
. Scold constantly 
9. Lash verbally 


conductors 


Nimble 

Ponderous volumes 

Man’s nickname 

Puts in public office again 
Firm in religious doctrine 
At that time 

Chair 

Brownish color 

Pronoun 

Mistakes 

Pedal digit 

Above 

Cuts, as hay 


. Mild oath 

. Staggering 

. Frightens 

. Excessively decorated 
. Unhappy 

. Large grin 

. Stop 

. Male red deer 

3. Listen to 

. Great 
. Spreads for drying 
. Legume 

. Ocean 


lake 





Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle 
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HE fate of Parker River National Wild- 
life Refuge will directly affect for good 
or bad the duck supply on every marsh on 


the Atlantic Coast. This map tells the 
story. Here is a graphic record of the 
wide dispersal of black ducks banded at 


the Parker River National Wildlife Refuge. 
Birds banded at this station have been re- 
the Atlantic 
Coast from Georgia to Maine, from the in- 
Province of On- 
They also have been taken 
of Quebec, New Bruns- 
Scotia, from Prince Edward 
Newfoundland, 
This map shows that birds from 
all of the northern breeding grounds utilize 


covered in every state along 


land of Vermont and the 
tario, Canada. 
in the 


wick, Nova 


Provinces 


Island the island of and 


Labrador. 
this strategic area in their migrations. It 
those 
black 
River 


migrants and 
bred throughout the 
duck The Parker 
Refuge is of major importance in any black 
duck The Parker River 
Refuge is of major importance in any plan 
the black duck 
population of the Atlantic Coast. 


also proves that these 


locally spread 
wintering range. 


wintering range. 


to protect and _ increase 


Not so long ago a substantial percentage 
of the Atlantic Coast black ducks was pro- 


duced in the United States from Virginia 
north. Drainage under one guise or an- 
other seriously reduced the former breed- 


ing areas—now only a small portion of the 
total annual flight comes from that section 


of the country. 


PARKER RIVER WILDLIFE 
REFUGE MUST BE PRESERVED! 


By THE WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Today, we have Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration (Pittman-Robertson) funds that 
the states can use for the improvement of 
and the development of 
Through combined efforts, 


existing marshes 
additional areas. 
by augmenting the national refuge acquisi- 
tion and development program of the Fish 
Wildlife can restore some 
of this locally black duck sup- 
But, we need refuges. Parker River 
planned program. 

Parker 
gunners 
The 
contends that 
Look at the 
could be 


and Service, we 
produced 
ply. 
is a key unit in this 

The 
Refuge, 
and 


attack on the River 
selfish 


is shortsighted. 


vicious 
sparked by local 
local 
group of opponents 
this is purely a local problem. 
map. A matter?—nothing 
further from the truth. 


politicians, 
small 


local 


No program for the preservation of the 


black duck can succeed without essential 
refuges. Parker River is an_ established 
refuge. It is situated in a vital location. 


This place is needed—there is no available 
substitute. 

At the present time, 
along the Atlantic Coast is planning to use 
Pittman-Robertson 


almost every state 


some of its increased 
funds to help restore or improve marshes 
for breeding, resting, and wintering grounds 
primarily for black ducks. Ducks Unlimited, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Canadian 
Government, officials of Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia are cooperating with 
the Wildlife Management Institute in an 


MARCH 


FILLING THE RANKS 


(From Page 29) 


and necessary traveling expenses during the 
time they are engaged in field work, 


Examinations will be conducted early in 
May at a definite time and place to be an- 
nounced later. Complete literature regarding 
the school, examinations, and courses offered, 
can be secured by writing to the Chief of 
Training, Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Applications in proper form 
must be mailed not later than midnight, April 
1, 1948. Veterans should enclose a_photo- 
static copy of their army or navy discharge 
papers. Applicants whose names are already 
in the files of the Commission will receive 
this information without making another re- 
quest for it. These 30 men will graduate 
early in June, 1949, and will fill the ranks 
of the Game Commission’s field personnel 
with men who have been trained for these 
diversified and very important positions, 


\ | / 


— [eues}] 





“I want to find me a bear that will fit a 4 ft. 
by 8 ft. space in front of my fireplace when 
skinned” 


extensive program of investigation in Can- 
ada for better protection and management 
of waterfowl on the breeding grounds. 
With this work in progress, it would be 
aksurd to abandon or reduce the size a 
this refuge which can furnish food and pro- 
tection to migrants, also the urgently needed 
breeding area. Parker River MUST be pre 
served and developed! Moreover, the Fish 


and Wildlife Service should be urged © 
complete the system of planned refuges 
along the Atlantic Flyway at the earliest 


possible date. 


Three bills before Congress, all introduced 
by Congressman George Bates in the House, 
are aimed at this refuge. H. R. 3487 would 
abolish the Parker River Refuge. H. R. 
4108 would limit the refuge to Plum Island 
above high tide mark. H. R. 3578 would 
eliminate all inland areas and cut the refug 
about in half. 


From a national standpoint, none of thes 
bills should pass. They will NOT pass if 
the people of the Atlantic Coast and thei? 
congressional representatives understand the 
value of Parker River Refuge to the natio® 
Do your part to inform them. 








THE FAMILY OF ARCHIE HUNTER By Carroll 


























































BOY, I BOUGHT A GEE, YOURE LATER EH!...DOWN AT THE 
SWELL HUNTING DOG \LUCKY/’ GOOD | | WHO GARAGE? SURE, I'LL 
SATURDAY! I WOULDN'T / DOGS ARE we COULD BE THERE IF I CAN 
TAKE A HUNDRED HARD TO \ THAT BE SNEAK OUT! 
DOLLARS FOR HIM’ GET’ a | PHONG 
HE CAN FOLLOW A | alll 2 
TRAIL ANYWHERE! 
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NOW WHERE DID ARCHIE 
GET TO? HE WAS HERE 
JUST A MINUTE AGO AND 
I HAVE A MILLION THINGS 
FOR HIM TO DO? 


THE GUY WHO DESIGNED 
BACK DOORS MUSTA BEEN / 
A MARRIED MAN! , 






RIGHT BY THE FRONT 





( Sent TRUDY'S SITTING 
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COME ON, POOCHY, 
FIND YOuR. 
SMARTY MASTER’ 















HE CAN FIND 


OUR HUSBANDS,’ 
THEY DISAP- 


PE ARED TOO 
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Conservation Pledge 


| give my pledge as an American to 
save and faithfully defend from 
waste the natural resources of 
my country--its soil and 


minerals, its forests, waters, 


and w?!dlife. 





